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POBM BY OLIVER W. HOLMES. 
His birthday—nay, we need not speak 
The some cath hewst is beating— 


Each rym eye and flushing cheek 
In light and flame repeating. 


We come in one tumaltuous tide— 
One surge of wild emotion— 

As eat Dee the Frith of Clyde 
Rolls in the Western Ocean. 


As when on cloudless, quartered moon 
Hangs o’er each storied river, 

The swelling breast of Ayr and Doon 
With sea-green wavelets quiver. 


The century shrivels like a scroll— 
The past becomes the present ; 

And face to face, and soul to soal, 
We greet the monarch-peasant ! 


While Sueystone strained in feeble fights 
With Corydon and Phillis— 

While Wotrs was climbing Abraham's heights, 
To snatch the Bourbon lilies, 


Who heard the wailing infant's ery— 
The babe beneath the shieling, 

Whose song to-night in every sky, 
Will e earth’s starry ceiling— 


Whose passion-breathing voice ascends 
And floats like incense o’er us, 

Whose ringing lay of friendship blends 
With Labor’s anvil chorus? 


We love him, not for sweetest song— 
Thongh never tone so tender— 

We love him, even in his wrong— 
His wasteful self-surrender. 


We praise him not for gifts divine — 
His muse was born of woman— 

His manhood breathes in every line— 
Was ever heart more humaa ? 


We love him, praise him, just for this : 
Tn every form and feature, 
Through wealth and want, through wo and bliss, 
He saw his fellow-creatare. 


No soul could sink beneath his love ; 
Not even angel blasted ; 

No mortal power could soar above 
The pride that all outlasted ! , 


Ay! Heaven had set one living man 
yond the student’s tether,— 
His virtues, frailties He may scan, 
Who weighs them all together! 


I fing my pebble on the cairn 
Of him, though dead, undying, 
Sweet Nature’s nursing, bouniest bairn, 
Beneath her daisies lying. 


The waning suns, the wasting globe 
Shall spare the minstrel’s story— 
The centuries weave bis purple robe, 

The mountain-mist of glory ! 


eee 


THE POSTERN-DOOR. 


Miss Cooter was sitting by her dressing-room fire one winter's 
evening in the twilight, when the chamber-door softly opened, and her 
sister came in. “Olive,” she exclaimed, “ will you go into the drawing- 
room. Who do you thiok is there ?” 
nestioned Miss Canterbury, wondering what had put Milli- 
cent’s face in a glow. 

“Thomas Kage. He came down by the train. He wants té see you.” 

Millicent—or Leta, as they called her—sat down as she spoke, and 
Miss Canterbury prepared to descend. 

“ Are you not coming also, Leta?” 

“No: I am not wanted.” : 

me tis unexpected,” said Miss Canterbury, as she heartily 
shook hands with Mr. Kage, “ but I am very glad to see you.” 

“ My visit is to Millicent,” he observed. “Ihave come to ask her to 


be my wife. I should have asked it long ago, but that briefs did not 
come in quick e b: they have taken a turn of late.” 
“ And what does Millicent say ?” 


“ Millicent ran away, and said nothing,” he answered, with a smile. 
“ A good sign,” laughed Miss Can “I fancy you and Leta 
ve understood each other for some time,” she added. “ Is it not so?” 
= ly, I think we have. And I hope Millicent has understood why 
it was only tacitly. I was too poor to 4 
“ Millicent’s fortune woald have helped you on, Mr. Kage.” 
“Tt is that fortane which has kept me from her,” he replied. 
“Tt need not. It is only ten thousand pounds.” 
his eyes, bright with amusement, to Miss Canter- 
thousand! A very paltry sum, no doubt, to the 
eds of thousands, bu 
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“ Reared to their hundreds of th ds ; yes!” retorted Miss Canter- 
, with a swelling heart : “ but not enjoying them.” 

dia Canterbury, came to dinner: she was visiting 

another sister, Jane, who bad married the rector, Austin Rafort. The 

three sisters assembled at dinner. presented a marked contrast. Olive, 

Jofty in mind, lofty in manaer, tall and handsome ; Mrs. Dunn, short and 

; and Millicent, much younger than 


“ Mr. ” impatiently began Mrs. Dunn, the instant the servants 
had withdrawn after dinner, “ who gave the poison to that child, little 


“ That is a problem I cannot solve,” was his reply. 
“T was abroad at the time of the dreadful occurrence, and I know 
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”” she proceeded : “ you were on the spot. Do tell me the par- 
with inflammation of the chest, but 


*| came, and the new baby was 


mother, Mrs. Dawkes, determined to take him to the Rock for change of | 
air. That same morning, the one they ought to have started, he was | 
found dead in his bed.” 

“ And had died from a dose of opium. But now, who gave it him ?”’ 
“ The tacts were shrouded in mystery,” continued Mr. “and 
coroner’s jury returned an open verdict. The nurse was perfectly trust- 
worthy, and the child had not been out of her sight the whole of the 
previous day. She undressed him, gave bim his regular medicine, and 
fae him into his bed by the side of her own. She heard nothing of him 
y or ae and in the morning, when she came to take him up, he was 
‘* What was that medicine ?” suspiciously asked Mrs. Dunn. 

“ Harmless, proper medicine, as was proved at the inquest. He had 
been taking a & 1 three times a day.” 

“Some one must have got into the bed-room and administered the 
poison, that’s clear,” said Mra. Dann. “The nurse, Judith. was trust- 
worthy ; I'll give her that due. She was one of the honsemaids at the 
ock, before we left it, or my father had made a simpleton of himself 
by marrying that flighty child, Caroline Kage. When the changes 
born, Judith became its nurse. Yes, she 
was to be trusted, but somebody mast have got into the chamber while 
she slept.” 

“No one went in,” said Mr. Kage. 

“Ob, ay, I know it was so asserted,” contemptuously returned Mrs. 
Dunn, “ but the boy could not have found a bottle of laudanum in his 
bed, uncorked ready for use, and swallowed it down. It does not stand 
to reason, Mr. Kage.”’ 

“ Judith deposed that she never left the room after the boy was in 
bed, not for one second. She put up some things that would be wanted 
for the journey in the morning, and then went to bed herself, the door 
being locked, and it was so locked when she rose in the morning, no one 
baving entered.” 

“Well, all I know is, that poison cannot be taken into a child’s 
stomach, without it’s being pat there: and you are the first person that 
ever I heard say it could, Mr. Kage.” 

He glanced at Mrs. Dunn with a e of merriment : but for the grave 
subject, he might have laughed outright. “ Did I say it could ?” 

“ Just as good—when you assert that nobody was near him but Judith, 
or went into the room.” 

“ Jadith never left him: that appears to be a fact,” observed Miss 
Canterbury. “The medical men thought the poison had been taken 
about evening time, did they not?” 

nodded. 


Mr. 
“Mrs. Dawkes has been a fine gainer,” rejoined Mrs. Dunn. “Tom 
Canterbury’s splendid fortune fell to her——” 
“ Hush, Lydia,” interposed Miss Canterbury. “ However we may have 
felt disposed to cast previous reflections on Dawkes, we can but have 
the sincerest sympathy for her, in her great misfortune. I believe she 
idolised the child.” 
“ She was very fond of him,” said Mr. Kage, “and her grief was 

—— to witness. She clung round me, and asked if 1 could not bring 

im back to life. I went up in the , as soon as I heard of it, 
and I found her almost beside herself. Major Dawkes had gone out, 
about some of the necessary arrangements, _ said, and she was alone. 
ae om ag me, as I tell you, in a sad state ; I hardly knew what to do 


“ She came down to the Rock, a mere skeleton, the day after the fune- 
ral,” remarked Miss Canterbury. ‘“ We were shocked when we called 
upon her. She briefly told us the particulars, tallying with what you 
have now related, and said she should never get over the blow daring life. 
I thought, as she spoke, that she little kaow how time heals the worst 
pangs: but I fear my thoughts were too fast, for she does not recover 
either strength or spirits. She lives a secluded life, and her present hus- 
band’s sister, Miss Dawkes, is with her.” 

“The Major passes most of his time in London,” abraptly remarked 
Thomas Kage. 
om it somewhere,” replied Miss Canterbury : “he is rarely at 

e k. 

“ At any rate he has gained by the bargain,” cried the incorrigible Mrs. 
Dann. “It is a magnificent fortune for him to have dropped into, all un- 
expectedly, through the demise of a little stepson.” 

xl is his wife who has dropped into it, not he,” remarked Miss Can- 
ter A 
e Aa if be will not have the fingering of it,” retorted Mrs. Dunn. 

“ Millicent,” whispered Mr. Kage, as they stood apart, after retiring to 
the drawing-room, “ I have had no direct answer. But I am easy ; for I 
know the of rejection well, and you do not wear them.” 

“ Have you been rejected—that you know them well ?” 

“Once. Years ago.” 

“ By Caroline Kage,” she 


How deeply, matters not now; and has not mattered, ever since. She 
broke the spell too rudely.” 

“ When she left you to marry my father: or, rather, his fortune ; for 
that was what in truth she married. But she did love you, Thomas: I 
gaw it then : and she has loved you, or I am mistaken, my father’s 

He knew she had. But be was strictly honourable, and that love and 
its knowledge would be buried within the archives of his owa breast for 


ever. 

“ Mr. Kage,” interrupted Olive, “ here is a note for you.”’ 

Mr. Kage, turned @ servant handed him a note on asalver. He 
wondered who could be writing to him there, and then. But when he 
looked at the superscription, he saw it was from Mrs. Dawkes. 

“ How can she have wn you were here?” exclaimed Millicent. 

“ I saw one of the Rock servants at the station when our train arrived. 
He must have mentioned it to his mistress.” Mr. the note. 
It contained an earnest request that he would go at once to the Rock— 
would return with the messenger. With a word —~ Miss Can- 
terbury, Mr. Kage withdrew. Waiting for him, was wkes’s maid, 
Fry ; and to the Rock together. 

“] hear your mistress is not in a good state of health,” he observed. 

“She’s just in that state, sir, that unless a change takes place more 
speedier than it’s possible, she will not last long.” 


not but think there was something unreasonable io her thus gerne to 
death, for the loss of a fragile child. “Is the major at the v’ he 
inqaired. 

“No,sir. His sister is living with us. My mistress has been wanting 
to see you so much, sir, that she thought of <r London for 
you: aod she says it’s nothing but a providence that brought you 


down.” 

They approached the Rock, and when near the front entrance, Fry sud- 
denly took a détour to the right. “ This wey please, sir.” 

“ This way!” echoed Mr. “ Wherefore ?” 

“ Missis don’t want your visit to her koown, sir,” answered Fry, in a 
confidential whisper, “ and I’m going to take you in by the iron postern- 
door in the south wing. A rare trouble I to unlock it to-night, for 
it has not been used since the time of young Mr. Edgar Can . It 
opens on a staircase, which leads right up to the rooms, and Mr. 
used to steal in and out that way, for his father was fond of keeplag ry 
tight band upon him. Missis bas changed her apartments, since last 
autumn, for those in the south wing.” 

“To whom does Mrs. Dawkes not wish my visit known *” he demanded, 
in astonishment. “To the servants?” 

“To Miss Dawkes. You must not mind the dust on the stairs, sir.” 

It sounded mysterious, especially Fry's tone : but Mr. Kage asked no 
more. Fry opened the small door, spoken of, and disclosed a narrow 
staircase, lighted by a hand lamp, placed on one of the stairs. He as- 
cended, and, crossing the corridor at the top, was immediately in the 
presence of Mrs. Dawkes. But, shocked as he had been by Fry’s account 
of her state, far, far more shocked was he to see her. The room was small, 
but handsome, and she rat on a sofa near the fire : ber featuree were white 
and attenuated, her cheeks and lips scarlet with inward fever, and a black 
circle was drawn round ber wild, bright eyes. She did not rise from the 
~~ eeaieartaendmenes to Thomas Kage. He advanced and 


“Fry,” said Mrs. Dawkes, bending aside to look beyond him, “ stop in 
the room next the baize door. If she comes to it, call out to ber that I 
am not visible to-night ; but don’t unlock it to anewer her.” 

“ All right, ma’am,”’ answered Fry, leaviog the room. 

aa ~ lame J hands, phd op rw i 
express ; t her cu y wrong to give way to 

up into his face, with a yearning look. “ You said, years ago, in 

is very house, that you would, from that time, be my brother, my trae 
friend. I have put aside the old feelings ; I bave indeed ; but I want a 
friend, will you be one?” 

“ You koow I will, Caroline. Your true friend: your brother.” —He 
relinquised her hands, and sat down 





Mw he mage 
getting better ; in was nearly well,” sald Mr. Kege, * and his 





“1 bave had a door put up: you might have seen it had you looked 


whispered. 
“ Even so. I meant to tell you about it, Millicent ; that I did love ber. | y 


He was deeply shocked, bat he made no comment: though he could | and 


to the other end of the corridor ; a green baize door that fastens inside. 
I made the excuse that the apartments in this wing were cold, and I 
would have them shut in from the draught.” 

It was not so much the words that struck upon Thomas Kage as being 


the | unpleasantly singular, it was the manner, the tone in which they were 


uttered. She spoke in a hushed whisper, and turned her eyes to differ- 
ent parts of the room, as if in dread of being watched from the walls.— 
“T think I dreamt of this evening; of your coming here,” she con- 
tinued ; “ I am sure it has been presented indistinctly tomy mind. And 
I knew that I could not talk to you undisturbed, so I had the door put 
up: for that ; as well as to keep her out—and him. She’s a spy upon 
me, She is.” 

. A strange fear had come over Thomas Kage as he listened. Was she 
neane ? 

“ I know she is placed over me as a spy: I can see it, and so can Fry : 
but I am now in that state of nervous weakness any great scene of 
agitation might kill me, so I do not exert my authority to turn her out. 
But I am the Rock’s mistress, and I will be as long as I live: and I sent 
for the man, and gave my orders, and had the door put up. She does 
not know of that staircase.” 

“Caroline, you are feverish; your mind is excited,” he soothingly 
said, “CanlI get you anything to calm you, my dear ?”’ 

“Tam no more feverish than usual. And as to excitement—let any 
one lose a child in the way I did, and see if their mind would ever calm 
down again.” 

“ But you do very wrong to indulge this excessive grief. I must point 
mea! our etrors, Curoline : you know I always speak for your good, your 
welfare. 

“Oh, yes, I know you have,” she interrupted, in a tone of anguished 
remorse. “IfI had but heeded you! You told me such a will ought 
not to be made ; you told me the money would not bring me good. If 
I had bat heeded you! You told me Captain Dawkes was not a fit hus- 
band for me——Thomas, | accepted him in a fit of angry passion: of 
pique against you.” 

“ These events are past: why recal them ?”’ 

ee Why not a ba I am passing from the ey = and : would not 
that you should think I go blindfold to the grave: though I may have 
lived blindfold.” 

“T ask you why you give way to this unaccountable sorrow. It is a 
positive sin, Caroline, to talk of grief sending you iato the grave. Your 
child is better off: he is at rest: he is in happiness.” 

“Tam not grieving for him. I bave learnt to be glad that be went 
before me.” 

“Then what is all this? You are seriously ill in mind, as well as in 
body : what distress is it ?” 

“T have inherited a touch of papa’s complaint: you know he was 
thought to be consumptive. I was very ill when Tom died, and the 
shock of that prevented my rallying. In short, it is that which has 
killed me.” 

“The grief 1” 

“No, not the grief.” 

“ The shock, then ?”’ 

“ No, not the shock. It's the wretchedness altogether. Then — 4 
are preying upon me ; things which I cannot speak of: and whenever 
is at the Rock I am in a dreadful state of nervousness ; aad her being 


here “— me and worries me.’’ 

Mrs. Dawkes’s words were by no means intelligible to their hearer : 
though he had dismissed the fear for her sanity. 

“Ido not comprehend the half of what you say, Caroline. What 
things are they that prey upon you?” 

Mrs. Dawkes shuddered. “I tell you I cannot speak of them. Tho- 
mas, will you serve me?” 

“Certainly I will. What is it that you wish me to do?” 

“Mrs. Dawkes glanced over her shoulder, in apparent dread of being 
heard, and then bent towards her cousin and spoke: but in so low a 
tone he could not catch the words. “ I—want—a—will made,” she 
— re . 
~ - gg ou not made one since the child died?” 

‘+ 0. 0. 

“ Then it is right and Proper that you should. And without delay.” 

“ Will you contrive that I shall doit? Will you help me? Will you 
take my instructions, and get it executed ?” 

“My dear, what ails you?” he rejoined, “The shortest way, the 
at oe is for you to send for Mr. Norris and give your instractions to 

“ That is the very thing I cannot do,” she said. “She—Miss Dawkes 
—is og over me, to see that I don’t make one.” 


“ If I die without one, everything goes to my husband. Money, and 
to him.’ 


“ Ot course : if you leave no will.” 

“Then do you not see, now, why he does not want me to make one ; 
why he will not it me to make one ; why he puts his sister here, 
over me that I don’t make one, while he is away on his own pleasures ?’’ 

“ T hope not,” Thomas Kage replied, gravely. bed he Dawkes must 
feel that he has little right to the whole fortune of Mr. Canterbury.” 

“He has no right to it, and he shall not have it,” she vehemently 
broke forth. “ Oh, , Thomas,” she continued, changing her tone 
to one of wailing, “ why did I not listen to you, when you begged me 
not to suffer the money to be so left—not to it it, contingent on the 
death of my child?” 
ine. Do not, I say, recal the past.” 

“ What possessed Mr. Canterbury to make so dangerous a will? what 
ae ee ee him to it?” she cried again. “I 
wish it had been barnt : I wish the money and the Rock hod been sunk 
r is wae will, border I think, iniquity: but why 

“It was an will, ng, as upon nity : 
do you call it a dangerous one? I do not understand the term, as applied 
to Mr. Canterbury’s will.” 

* Do you not understand it?’ she pointedly asked. “I sit here, in 
my solitade, in my terrible nervousness, and dwell on many things, real 
upreal, on the past and on the future ; and I have fancied that you 
foresaw how it might become dangerous, that day when you 80 earnestly 
warned me against suffering it to stand; when you seemed buried in 
visions of time to come ; and when I asked what the visions were, you 
auswered that your thoughts had gone roaming without leave.” 

He remembered it well: he did not choose to say so. “ We were 
speaking of the real, Caroline, not of the ideal,” he resumed. “I am 
uoable to comprehend your position. You are mistress of this house and 
of its servants: why not act as you please in it, and be its mistress. Send 
for your mother here, and————”’ 

“My !” jnterrgpted Mrs. Dawkes. “Don’t you know that she 
is ill? She had a stroke of paralysis in the autumn, and lies in her bed, 
childish. Little good has the money brought to her.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” be replied. “ But to retarn to yourself. If 
the presence of Miss‘Dawkes is unpleasant to you, politely reqaest her 
to terminate her visit. Try and shake off this nervousness, my ; for 
nervousness it is, and nothing else.” 

“ If I only stirred im the matter, if I only said to her, Go, it would 
bring him: they are acting in concert.” 

“ What if it did? Though he is your busband, be cannot take from 
PY your freedom of action. The house ie yours, the money is yours, aud 

bas no legal coatrol whatever over either.” 

“ But there would be dreadful scenes, I say, and they would shatter 
me : and besides,” sbe whispered, with a sh of horror, looking again 
apprehensively around, “1 might be poisoned.” 

* Oh, Caroline!” 

“Tom was, you know,” she continued, staring at him with her wild 
eyes. “And I must make the will first.” 

Was she wandering now’? Mr. Kage wondered. 

“ I wish to leave this wretched fortane—wretched it has been to me 
and mine—to its rightful owners : I wish to repair the injustice that was 
committed ou the Miss Canterburys. Will you advise me whether 
Olive a 

“I cannot advise you on the disposal of your money,”’ he interrupted, 
in a voice of alarm. “ Neither will I inberit any of it, neither will I be 
the executor. Leave it as you think best yourself: I must decline all 
interference.” 

“ Not advise me! What can be your motive for the refusal ?”” 

“ The motive is of no consequence, Caroline.” 

“Tell me the motive: the dwelling, else, on what it may be, will 
we me for days and nights. Thomas, do tell it me.” 

“Tam engaged to Millicent Canterbury,” he replied, in a low un- 
willing tone. 

coked down on her clasped hands, and did not speak. But for 
crimson rushed over her face and neck, he would bave thought 


: 








the that 
she did not hear. “ Well, be it so,” she said atlength. “ Thomas, lam 
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glad to hear it: orI shall be, when the first of the news bas a little 
passed. You could not have chosea a better girl than Leta. Indeed I 
am glad of it: 1 am not so selfish as to wish you not to marry.” 

« You see, therefore, why I cannot, and will not, advise, as to leaving 
money to the Miss Canterburys,” explained Mr. Kage. “ Individually, 
I would prefer that you did not, for it may be the means of separating 
me from Millicent : on the other band, they have claims on their father’s 
estate. I cannot advise or interfere.” 

“ Chivalrous and honourable as usual ! 
Had you been less so——” 

“ What then t” he asked, for she did not continue. 


You ar too much so, Thomas. 


“ This conversation never would have had place, and my child would | 


be here, and I should not be dying.” What she said was tvo true ; and le 
knew it.—* How can I get a will made?” she resumed. 


“ Let Mr. Norris come to yoa in the way I have done to-night, and) 


take your instructions.” 

She ap ed to catch eagerly at the suggestion. “So he might! I 
had not thought of it, The fact is, it was only when I heard you were 
in the neighbourhood, and I was worrying to contrive how I could get 
to see you alone, that Fry suggested the openiog of the postern-door. 
Yes, yes, Norris is honest, and I will send for him. 1 shall leave my 
husband nothing, Thomas.” ih 

“ Leave him nothing! Nothing? Is that justice?” 

“ Justice and mercy too. I leave him my silence; and that is more 
mercy than he deserves. He poisoned my child.” 

“ Hash!” rebuked Mr. Kage. 

“ He poisoned my child,” she persisted. 

“ Caroline, this is an awfully grave charge.” 

“It is a trueone. I have known it all along. 
corouer’s inquest was sitting: I knew it when fe all went to put him 
in the grave. He bad a bottle of laudanum in his dressing-room, bat I 
believe none in the house, save myself, had noticed that he had it, and 
lucky for him they bad not. That laudanum bottle had been there for 
weeks, untouched, but it was missing from its place the evening before 
Tom died. I looked for it, and it was gone; | wanted some to put to 
my tooth: was it not strange that that very night, of all others, I should 
have looked for it ; and but that night?” 

Mr. Kage made no reply. He was as one lost in thought. 

“I went to bed early that night, at eight o’clock, and, after I was in 
bed, I got up to fetch the laudanum bottle from his dressing-room. It 
was not there. I was thunderstruck at its absence, because I knew it 
was always there. Soon afterwards he came io, and when he saw me he 
started, like a guilty man, and hurried something under his coat as he 
went into the dressing-room. It was the bottle: | remembered it after- 
wards: and the next morning it was in its place, no one but himself 
having goce through my room that night.” 

lowing al) this—I cannot disbelieve you—bow could he have ad- 
ministered it to the child? Judith never left him.” 

“ He did not administer it. Judith gave the poison.” 

“ Judith!” uttered Thomas Kage. 

“ Judith : but not intentionally. She believed, poor woman, when she 

ve him his dessert-spoonful of mixture that evening, that she was giv- 
& him his proper medicine. The mixture bottle was taken away, from 
the nursery mantelpiece, and the laudanum bottle substituted, while Ju- 
dith bad t the child down stairs to me, and the nursery was empty. 
Afterwards, when the evil was done, and they had gone into the night- 
nursery, the bottles were changed again, and he came sneaking down 
with poison in bis band, little thinking I had been looking for it. 1 
saw the next morning that some had been taken oat.”’ 

“ Were the bottles alike ?” 

“ Exactly alike : green glass bottles ; and about the same quantity of 
staff in each, and the colour of the mixture and of the laudanum tallied. 
The labels were not alike, and Judith cannot read writing.” “ ‘ Tiac- 
ture of Opium. Major Dawkes,’ was on the one: ‘The Mixture. Mas- 
ter Canterbury,’ was on the other. Judith came to me in distress, a few 
days after we arrived here, and said she must confess something that 
was preying upon ber mind. It was, that after she had given the dessert- 
spoonful of mixture to the child that last evening, she was putting in the 
cork when her eye fell on the words of the label and she thought they 
looked different ; not the same she was accustomed to see ; but she had 
concluded it was her fancy, and put the bottle on the mantelpiece again. 
The next morning, when she looked, the old familiar writing seemed to 
be returned to the bottle. Can you wonder,” added Mrs. Dawkes, in an 
altered tone, “ that / have lived in fear—in nervous dread—that I dare 
not oke an open ruptare with bim ?” 

«Did. you do well to conceal these circumstances?” inquired Mr. 
. in a low tone. 

“ Had I known them—had they presented themselves to my mind at 
of my boy’s death, I should inevitably have 
the world. But Fry was hasty with her on that 

in a fit, and I adopted it, in my wild grief. When the 

their post mortem examination, and declared the cause of his death to 

trath flashed w me: in a confusion of ideas at 

: little, each act point grew, and stood out with 

learnese.’ 


came down to my chambers that night, asking me to advance 
of the child’s money,” murmured Thomas Kage. 

“Oh yes, that was a part of his cunning scheme ; to divert suspicion 
from him : and bis stopping out all night, that was another,” bitterly 

Mrs. Dawkes. 

“ Did you ever hint at your suspicions to him?’ 

“Only once. I could not: my very heart sickened, revolted against 
it. On the day of the inquest, atter it was over, he came in to condole 
with me-—bypocrite !—and | suddenly said to him, ‘ That bottle of laa- 
danum, which you keep in your dressing-room, was away from it the 
evening before Tom died : where was it?’ He turned as white as ashes ; 
his lips were ghastly and tremulous ; as they strove to say it was not 
away from it, so far as he knew. That look alone would be sufficient to 
prove his guilt. Il said no more: I only gazed steadily at him, and he 
turned away. I could not be the first to accuse him : bad been m 
husband : had any one else done so, I should have said what I knew. 
came down here the next day, with my dreadful secret : be comes some- 
times, but we have lived an estranged life ever since : and she is here— 


my sa 

Mr. e leaned his head upon his hand. 

“ Yes, | am bere with my dreadful secret,” she reiterated, and he is 
living in a whirl of gaiety, of sia. I sometimes wonder whether it is 
burdensome upon bim also, in the silence of the accusing night.” 

“ A dreadful secret, indeed !”’ he echoed, wiping his brow. “Caroline, 
why did you tell it me?” 

* Not for you to accuse and betray bim ; not to repeat again : when 
once this conversation is over, you can — it in the solitude of your 
breast, and leave bim to his conscience, the future. But I could not 
go to my grave, without telling you what has sent me there.” 

Mr. Kage sat thinking ; thinking over the chain of events from their 
commencement. The foolish marriage of Mr. Canterbury with this young 

; the unjust will; the dangerous clause of the fortune reverting to 

should the child die! Yes, dangerous; Mrs. Dawkes had called it 
by its right name ; dangerous, should she marry a needy and unscrupa- 
lous busband. “Ob, but it was an awful temptation!” be ex- 
claimed aloud ; “ awful, awful to such a one as Dawkes. Poor man!” 

“ You say,‘ poor man!’ You pity him!” 

“ Not his guilty weagness in yielding to it ; not his wicked sin: but I 

ty bim for his exposure to the temptation. Better that Mr. Caater- 

had left his money to his daughters, after the child; better he had 
left it to the county hospital.” 

“ Did you thiok of this horrible contingency when you urged me, al- 
most with a prayer, not to inberit after my child ?”’ 

“ Do not recur to what I thought,” he sharply cried, as if the question 
struck an aopleasant chord within him. “I am given to flights of fancy, 
and doa't know what I may have thought.” Mr. Kage rose, took her 
hands as before, aud bent over her. f shall come in state to the front 
entrance to-morrow, Caroline, and pay you a formal visit: as though 
we bad not met since you left London.” 

“ Since the day of my boy’s funeral,” she repeated. “ Do so ; she will 
be in the room all the time: taere’s no chance of any visitor being al- 
lowed to reemealone, Good night, good night ; we shall not meet many 
times in this world.” 

* Caroline,” he lingered to whisper, an anxious look arising to hisown 
face, “ are you prepared for the next?” 

“I think of it as a rest from weary sorrow ; 1 think of it 
place of pardon and peace : | wish I was better fitted for it.’ 

“ Why do you not seod for Mr. Rafort ?”’ 

“ She would not let him come: not to see me alone.” 

“ She must let him: she shall let him.” 

“ Let me get the will made first, and I shall be more at case.” 

“ Good night, my dear child. Keep up your spirits.” 

Mrs. Dawkes touched a bell, and Fry came flying out of a room at the 
end of the corridor, one close to the new baize door. Thomas Kage saw 

the door as he looked that way. Fry conducted him down the dusty 
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\ stairs, and out at the rusty door ; and he went on his way, lost in pon- 


| witoesses with me to attest her signature.” 


Che Histon, _ 


| dering over what the night had brought forth. 


. ous aoe aly faneral issued from be Rock. . was in May: 

rs. Dawkes lingered longer than expected by herself, by her i- 

| cal attendants, or by Mr. Rufort, who, towards the last, had been mach 
ay 


with her. A telegraphic message, sent by bis sister, Major 
Dawkes that the end was at hand, but he did not barry Srereir to obey 
losing scene was over. Mr. Rafort put into 


it, and arrived when the cl 

his hands a note left by his wife: it simply gave directions for her fu- 
neral, mentioning those she wished to attend it, and desiring that the 
Miss Canterburys should be at the Rock the day it took place. Major 
Dawkes was all suavity. Had his late wife wished that the whole parish 
should be there, be would cordially have invited them. The ficent 
mansion, with its costly ndages, and eight or ten th a@ year, 
was a golden nugget for Major Dawkes to have dropped into—and that 
there was any foubt that he dropped into it, never for the faintest 
shadow of a moment crossed his mind. “ You see now the utility 
of my taking care that Caroline made no will,” he observed to 
his sister, pl ly rubbing his bands. “She might have been be- 
queathiog part of the money to those Canterbury women. I shall set 
you comfurtably up for life, Harriet.” 

The funeral of Mrs. Dawkes issued, we say, from the Rock. Upon its 
return, after leaving ber in her silent home, several of the followers 
re-entered it. Major Dawkes a little wondered why they did so, for he 

pposed their busi to be over, but he politely marshalled them to 
the li . In that room sat the four daughters of the late Mr. Canter- 
bury ; Olive, Mrs. Rafort, Mra. Dunn, aod Millicent. Mr. Norris, who 
had come up with the gentlemen, addressed Major Dawkes. “ Shall we 
proceed now, sir, to read the will?” 

Major Dawkes looked at him. ‘“ Whose will?” 

“ Your late wife’s, sir.”’ 

“ Mrs. Dawkes made no will.” 

“ Pardon me, major ; Mrs. Dawkes executed a will, all in dae order. 
She wrote to me a few days before her death, stating it would be found 
in the large drawer of this bureau, quite at the bottom, beneath the 
leases and other ” The lawyer touched a piece of furniture as 
he spoke, but the = + el smiled with incredulity. “ When and where 
did she execute it, pray ?” 

* In this house, some months ago,” replied Mr. Norris, “ I made it,’’ 

Miss Dawkes spoke up, in a somewhat intemperate tone. “ Mrs. 
ee at made no will in this house; and you never were here, Mr. 

orr 

“ [| beg your pardon, madam. I came here and took Mrs. Dawkes’s 
instructions, and when the will was prepared I came again, and brought 
He spoke so calmly, ia so 
major was startled. He turned a look, 











matter-of-fact a tone, that the 
fall of evil, upon his sister. 

* It is false,” she cried: “ it is a conspiracy concocted amongst the 
Canterbury family to deprive you of your rights. I will pledge myself 
to the fact that Mrs. Dawkes made no will: she could not have done so 
without my knowledge.” 

“ Your not having been isant of this is easily explained, madam,’’ 
returned Mr. Norris. “ Mrs. Dawkes became possessed of an idea that 
she was not quite a free agent in her own house: she therefore caused 
the baize door to be erected, which you know of, to shut in her apart- 
ments, and she unfastened the small postern door in the south wing, 
which opened to them, and so admitted her visitors. You can inquire of 
her maid, or the butler.” 

“ The postern-door ?”” gasped Miss Dawkes: “I did not kaow there 
was one.” 


“ Possibly not: you are a stranger here, and the door is very much 
hidden by trees,’’ remarked Mr. Norris. 

“ The shortest way to settle it, is to look in the drawer and see if there 
is a will,” interrupted Mr, Carlton, of the Hall. “Iam told that I am 
one of the executors.” 

“ You are,” said Mr. Norris. “ And Lord Rufort is the other.” 

Lord Rufort sat still in his chair, too stately to be moved by that, or 
by any other information, and there was a pause. “ We wait, sir,” he 
said to Major Dawkes. 

Major Dawkes was at bay. “ My lord, thereisnowill. I will equally 





pledge myself to it with my sister. It will be useless to examine the 


“ As you please, Major Dawkes,” said Mr. Norris. “ The will was 
made, and sigaed, in duplicate ; and I took charge of the other cupy. 
“To guard against possible acolonts,’ Mra Dawkessaid. I have it with 
me. 


Major Dawkes, foiled, and doubly at bay, searched for the and 
the drawer. There was the will. could have pon J his 
around. He sat down, aad bit one of the fingers of 
“ She may have left half the money away from me, 


k, and all that it contains, plate, 
anterbury, absolutely. I bequeath 
may die possessed, the lands, the 

), to the four daughters of my late 
shared by them in 


beq 
five-and-twenty pounds, wherewith to purchase a moarning ring. 
which be ol was in remembrance of my dear child, Thomas Can- 


Such, shorn of its technicalities, was the will. Major Dawkes sat, a 
tiable object to look upon, the perspiration breaking out in drops over 
is livid face : was it his entire disinheritance, or the peculiar allusion 

to Thomas Canterbury, that caused his skin to wear that deathly hue ! 
He was a ruined maa: yesterday he stood on a high pianacle, vaunting 
in his wealth aad ; to-day he was hurled from it, and hurled 
from it for ever. felt reckless. “I dispute the will,” cried he, in 
his desperation, “Mr. Norris, you will take my instructions, prepara- 
tory to setting it aside.” 
mM. Norris smiled. ‘“ You forget that I am solicitor to the Canterbury 

“ Why you oy as well tell the sun not to shine, as try to set 
aside a plain like that, major,” cried Mr. Carlton. “ Though I 
sympathise with your disappointment, Dawkes,” he added, “ and cannot 
imagine bow you could so mortally have offended your wife, as to be cut 
off with nothing.” 

* Very strange indeed !” remarked Lord Rafort. And “ Very strange 
indeed !” murmured everybody else, with the exce of Thomas Kage. 
The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Rufort stepped forward, and held out 
a small parce Mr. . “It is the legacy mentioned ia the 
will,” said he: “ Mr. Dawkes gave it into 7 em to convey to you.” 
And Thomas Kage rose and took it, a vivid flash of bygone recollections 
dyeing his face. 

“ | wonder you had not a better memento than that; a legacy, 
for instance,’’ exclaimed the anceremonious Mr. Carlton to Thomas Kage. 
“ You were her nearest relative, save ber mother.” 

“When my brother gives his opinion that the will has been concocted, 
he only states what is mo doubt the fact,” interposed Miss Dawkes. “ Per- 
haps you were one of her advisers in it, sir.” 

* Iudeed no,” returned Mr. Rufort, to whom ‘he lady had spoken : “ I 
had nothing to do with the will in any way. Mrs. Dawkes once said to 
me that her pecuniary affairs were settled, and that is all I fever heard. 
Had any one asked me, previous to this hour, to whom her fortune was 
most likely lett, I should have answered, to her husband.” 

“ Major,” whispered Mr. Norris, as there was a general rise to leave, 
* you will give ap at your earliest convenieuce. Not at your 
inconvealence, you kaow : Miss Canterbury would not wish that.” 

“ Give up possession?” Ay, give up possession of all: his day was 
over. He watched their carriages drive away, and entered u his fu- 
ture: @ future compassed about with the stings of guilt remorse. 
What had ho gained by his dark deed? Not the golden Utopia he 
had promised himself, oP ng ned and guilt, and shame. His wife 
goue, her money gone, and Rock gone ; all the good things were 
gone from him for ever: and he tore his hair, in bis wild rage, as the 
} a gine ber paharnaee  -pembenomnary S03 

Thomas Kage alighted at the house of Miss Canterbury, with herself 
and Millicent. “Shall I come in?” he asked. 





at bel echoed Olive: “ why shoald you not?” 
“ What has passed this morning, bars my right to do so ; at least, on 
the previous footing,” he continaed, when they had entered. “ Milli- 


1 | of Gray, as he looked from a distance at 
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cent,” he added, going up to her, “ this is » cruel blow, ‘ 


for it 
Justice, to 
“ What 


deprive me of you. But it is only what I looked for.” 
“T ha ah tp de en and saving, pounds laid 
*T have t of scrapin saving, a thousand 
by in the bank, to purchase pe theay and such-like ; Millicent is now 
worth something like a hundred thousand. How cana I, in honour, still 
ask her to become my wife ?” 
Millicent Canterbury turned red and white, and hot and sick, and 


in 


y 
sand pounds was a thing to reject, or quarrel with. Would you have 
liked it to be a million, sir ?” ; 

“ Miss Canterbury !”’ 

“ Ay, Miss Canterbury, indeed! Lock at Leta. I dare say she has 
her visions, as well as you : the Chancellor and his wig rule Enog- 
land, and she rales the Lord Chancellor, may have been one of her am- 
bitious flights for the far-off future. No slight temptation to a young 
lady, let me tell you: and now you want to upset it all!” 

“Tt is the money which upsets it.” 

“ Poor child !” cried Olive, advancing, and stroking Millicent’s hair, 
“you have cause for tears. He says he will not give you a home now, 
and I am sure I will not give you one; I won’t harbour a rejected and 
forlorn damsel at the Rock.” 

“ What am I to do?” he quickly asked. 

“ Do!” echoed Miss Canterbury, in a different tone. “ Ask Millicent. 
Money se you! What next? I never was ashamed of you till now, 
Thomas Kage.” She left the room; and the next moment Millicent 
was sobbing on his breast, and he holding her to it, Separate, indeed! 

“Mrs. Dawkes’s will, in a different way, is as strange a one as 
rd father’s,” observed Miss Canterbury to him. “Can you account 
for it? 

“I do not wish to account for it,” was the evasive reply of Thomas 


“I think with Mr. Carlton, that it is very strange she left nothing to 
you. But I have a suspicion you stopped her doing so.”’ 

“T told her I would not accept it, Tse did.” 

“ But why ?” 

“The money, in point of right, was not hers to leave ; and what claim 
— on Mr. Canterbury’s property? No, I would not have accepted a 

illing. 

“Well, you are honourable!” exclaimed Olive, looking at him. 
“But think that our own money should have tome back to us!” she 
continued. “It did not bring, altogether, luck or happiness, to those to 


whom it was left.” 

“ Indeed it did not,” warmly replied Thomas Kage ; and he knew it, 
far better than she did. “Be assured of one thing, Miss Canterbury : 
that an unjust will never prospers to the inheritors. All my experience 
in life has proved it to me.” 


And be you assured of it also, reader, for it is a stern truth. 


— 


CONCERNING THE ART OF PUTTING THINGS : 
BEING THOUGHTS ON REPRESENTATION AND MISREPRESENTATION. 


Let the reader be assured that the word Representation, which bas caught 
his eye on pana the title of this essay, has nothing earthly to do 
with the Elective Franchise, whether in boroughs or counties, Not a 
syllable will be found u 


n the following pages bearing directly or indi- 
rectly upon the New Re . q 


m Bill. I do not care a rush who is member 
for this county. I have nodoubt that all members of Parliament are very 
much alike. Everybody knows that each individual legislator who pushes 
his way iato the House, is actuated solely by a pure patriotic love for his 
country. No briefless barrister ever got into Parliament in the of 
PS pede lenin’ 2 ear. No barrister in fair 

ever did so in the hope of getting a silk gown, or the Solicitor 

ship, or a seat on the beach. No merchant or country-gentleman 

did so, in the hope of gaining a little accession of ity and influence, 
in the town or county in which he lives. All these are universal] 
understood ; y are mentioned here merely to enable it to be 
that this article has nothing to do with them. 

Edgar Allan Poe, the miserable genius who died in America a 
yeese aie, Conlaced that bo never ad Wo teas aieeaay te 
ogical steps by which he chose an pee Wat 
ten, and matured his plan for ig it. And some readers 
member a curious essay, contained in his collected works, in 
gives a mioute account of the genesis of his extraordinary 
ven. Bat Poe was a humbug ; and it is impossible to place the 
in anything said by him upon any subject whatever. In his writings 
find y avowing that he would assert any falsehood, 
Oe ae I 
most authors could tell us the 
teentasent of their subjees hore Guted oat Gaal os cae 
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popular actions. 
passed a large enclosure fall of rompin; 
minute ; and as he looked and mused, 
was not so beautiful, and you would say 


et 


not 

Eton College. As Jerrold 
on the schoolboys, and listened to their merry shouts, there 

him the conception of Mrs. Cuudle’s Curtain Lectures ! 


. | enough conoexion with what he was looking at; and although 


declared that the sight anges the idea, he could not 
the link of association. It would be very interesting if w 
rately know the process by which authors, small or great, piece together 
their grander characters. How did Milton pile up bis Satan; how did 
wees pnd together Hamlet or Lady Macbeth ; how did Charlotte 
Bronté imagine Rochester? Writers 
not a an see behind the scenes, 
eces 
Josts, and 
doubt Lord Brougham had tried the woolsack, to see how it would do, 
before he fell on his knees upon it (on the of the instant,) at the 
a ot Oe a eee oo Se ne t of course Lord Broug- 
bam would not tell us; and Sheridan did not intend us to know. Even 
Mr. Dickens, when, in his preface to the cheap edition of Pickwick, he 
avows his purpose of telling us all about the origin of that 
successful serial, gives us no inkling of the by which he 
the character which we all know so well. ie tallow u great 
the mere details of the work: the pages of letter- the 
publication. Bat tt 


illustrations, the price and times of 
tual authorship remains a mystery. The great ters wou 
where they got their colours. The effort which p ams a new character 
the acquaintance of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen 
cealed beneath a decorous veil. ~ All that Mr. 
“I thought of Mr. Pickwick, and wrote the first number.” A: 
natural question of curiosity, “How on earth did you 
Pjckwick ?” the aathor’s silence replies, “I dun’t choose to 
that p 

And now, courteous reader, you are humbly asked to suffer the 
discursive fashion, as he records how the 
treatise, dissertation, or article, flashed 
@ most beautiful frosty day. The air 
the cold was no more than bracing , and 
some miles, I saw the tower of the ancient , green with three cen- 
taries of ivy, looking through the trees which surround it, i 
silvered over with hoar-frost. The hedges either hand, 
with rime, were shining in the cold sunshine of the winter 
First, I passed through a thick piuewood, bordering the road oa both sides. 
The stems of the fir-trees had that warm rich colour which is always plea- 
sant to look at; and tbe green branches were just touched with frost. 
Ove undervalues the evergreens in summer: their colour is dall when 
compared with the fresher and brighter green of the deciduous trees ; 
but now, when these gay transients have changed to shivering skeletons, 
the hearty firs, bollies, and yews, warm aod cbeer the wintry landscape. 
Not the wintry, I should say, but the winter landscape, which conveys 
quite a different impression. The word wintry wakens associations of 
bieakness, barenees, and bitterness ; a hearty evergreen tree never looks 
wintry, nor does a landscape to which such trees give the tore. Theh, 
emerging from the wood, I was in an open country. A great bill rises 
just abead, which the road will skirt by and bye : on the right, at the foot 
of a little cliff hard by, runs a shallow broad, rapid river. 

jag across the river, I see a large of nearly 

which at a mile’s distance rises into upland ; the park shows 
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of the baronial dwelling which has stood there, added to, taken from, 
, and altered, but still the same dwelling, for the last four hun- 
years. And on the left, I am jast passing the rustic gateway 
through which you approach that quaint cottage on the kooll two hun- 
dred yards off—one story high, with deep thatch, steep gables, over- 
hanging eaves, and verandah of rough —a sweet little place, where 
Izaak Walton might successfully have carried out the spirit of his 
favourite text, and “studied to be quiet.” All this way, three miles 
and more, I did not meet a human being. There was not a breath of air 
through the spines of the firs, and not a sound except the ripple of the 
river. I leant upon a gate, and looked into a field. Something was 
grazing in the field ; but I cannot remember whether it was cows, sheep, 
oxen, elephants, or camels ; for as I was looking, and thinking how I 
should begin aa article on a certain eubject much thought upon for the 
last fortnight, my mind resolutely tarned away from it, and said, as 
plainly as mind could express it, For several days to come I shall pro- 
duce material upon no subject bat one,—and that shall he the compre- 
hensive, tical, suggestive, and most important subject, of the ArT oF 
Perrine Tangs ! 

And indeed there is hardly a larger subject, in relation to the social 
life of the nineteenth century in England ; and there is hardly a prac- 
tical problem to the solution of which so great an amount of ingenui.y 
and industry, honest and dishonest, is daily brought, as the grand pro- 
blem of setting forth yourself, your goods, your horses, your case, your 
plans, your thoughts and arguments—all your belonging=, in short—to 
the best advantage. From the Prime Minister, who exerts all his won- 
derful skill and eloquence to put his policy before Parliament and the coun- 

in the most favourable light, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who does his very best to cast a rosy hue even upon an income-tax, 
down to the shopman who arranges his draperies in the window against 
market-day in that fashion which he thinks will + most fascinating 
to the maid-servant with her newly-paid wages in her pocket, and the 
nurse who in a most mee | and jovial manner assures a young lady of 
three years old that she will never feel the taste of her castor-oil,—yea, 
even to the dentist who with a joke and a smiling face approaches you 
with his forceps in his hand :—from the great Attorney-General seeking 
to place his view of bis case with convincing force before a bewildered 
jury (that view — flatly opposed to common sense), down to the 
schoolboy found out in some mischievous trick and trying to throw the 
blame upon somebody else : almost all civilized beings in Great Britain 
are from morning to night labouring hard to pat things in general or 
something in iculay in the way that they think will lead to the result 
which best suits their views ;—are, in short, practising the art of repre- 
senting things for the’r own advantage. Great skill, you would say, 
must result from this constant tice ; and indeed it probably does. | 
But then, people are so much in the habit of trying to put things them- | 
selves, that they are uncommonly sharp at seeing through the devices of 
others. {Set a thief to catch a thief,” < the ancient adage : and so, 
set a man who can himself tell a very plausible story without saying 
anything positively untrue, to discover the real trath under the rainbow 
tints of the plausible story told by another. 

But do not fancy, my kind reader, that I have any purpose of making 
a ee eyes onslaught upon poor humanity. I am very far from 
desiring to imply that there is anything essentially wrong or dishonest 
in trying to put things in the most favourable light for our views and 

lans. The contrary is the case. It isa noble gift, when a man is able | 
bo put great traths or momentous facts before our minds with that vivid 
ness and force which sball make us feel these facts and truths in their 
grand reality. A great evil, to which human beings are by their make 
subject, is, that they can talk of things, know things, and understand 
things, without feeling them in their ee in short, 
realizing them. There appears to be a a numbness about the men- 
tal organs of perception ; and the man who ie able to put things so strik- 
ingly, clearly, pithily, forcibly, glaringly, whether these things are re- 
ligious, social, or political truths, as to get through that numbness, that 
crust of insensibility to the quick of the mind and , must be a great 
man, a good man. I believe that any great reformer will find less prac- 
tical di g t in the opposition of bad people than in the inertia 
of good people. You cannot get them to feel that the need and the dan- 
ger are so imminent and urgent ; you cannot get them to bestir them- 
selves with the activity and energy which the case demands. You can- 
not get them to take it in that the open sewer and the airless home of 
the working man are such a very serious matter ; you cannot get them 
to feel that the vast uneducated masses of the British population form a 
mine beneath our feet which may explode any day, with God knows 
what devastation. I think that not all the wonderfal eloquence, fresh 
ness, and pith of Mr. Kingsley form a talent so valuable as his power of 
compelling le to feel what they had always known and talked about, 
but never if And wherein lies that power, but just in his skill to put 
things—in his power of truthful representation ? 

Sydney Smith was once talking with an Irist Roman Catholic priest 
ebout the to endow the Romish Church of Ireland. “We 
would not take the Saxon money,” said the worthy priest, quite sin- 
cerely ; “‘ we would not defile our fingers with it. o matter whether 
Parliament offered us endowments or not, we would not receive them.” 
« Su ,” replied Sydney Smith, ~ you were to receive an official let- 
ter on calling at such a bank in the town three miles off, you would 
hereafter receive a hundred pounds a quarter, the first quarter's allow- 
ance payable in advance the next day ; and suppose that you wanted 
money to do , or to,bauy books, or anything else: do you mean to 
say you would not drive over to the town and take the hundred pounds 
out of the bank?’ The priest was , 
at the thing in that precise — He bad never had the vague distant 
question of endowment brought so home to him. He had been quite sin- 
cere in his spirited repudiation of Saxon coin, as recorded above ; but 
he had not exactly understood what he was saying and doing. “Oh, 
Mr. Smith,” he replied, “ you have such a way of putting things!” What a 
triumph of the Anglican’s art of truthful representation! 

One of the latest instances of skill in putting things which I remember 
to have struck me I came upon where abundance of such skill may be 
found—in a leading article in the Twnes. The writer of that article was 
endeavouring to show tbat the work of the country clergy is extremely 
light. Of course he is sadly mistaken ; but this by the way. As to ser- 
mons, said the lively writer (I don’t pretend to give hie exact words), 
what work is there ina sermon? Just fancy that are writing half 
a dozen letters of four pages each, and crossed! The thing was cleverly 
put ; and it really came on me with the force of a fact, a new and sur 

rising fact. Many sermons has this thin right hand written ; but my 
Sian of a sermon, drawn from some years’ experience, is of a com- 

position very different from a letter--something demanding that brain 
and heart sbould be worked to the of their bent for more hours than 
need be mentioned here : something implying as hard and as exhausting 
labour as man can well go 

Surely, I thought, I have been working under a sad delusion! Onl 
half a dozen light letters of gossip to a friend : chat is the amount of w 
implied ina sermon! Have | been all these years making a bugbear of 
cach a denghe end matter as that? Here is a new cheerful way 
of putting the thing! But unhappily, though the clever representation 

would no doubt convey to some thousands of readers the impression that 
to write a sermon was a very simple affair after all, it broke down, it 
crumpled up, it went to pieces when brought to the test of fact. When 
next morning I had written my text, I thought to myself, Now bere I 
bave just to do the same amount of work which it would cost me to write 
half a dozen letters to balf a dozen friends, giving them our little news. 
Ab, it would not do! Ina little, I was again in the struggle of mapping 
out my subject, and cutting a straight track through the jangle of the 
world of mind ; looking about for illustrations, seeking words to put my 
meaniog with clearness and interest before the simple country folk I 
preach to. It was not the least like letter-writing. The clever writer’s 
way of putting things was wrong; and though I acquit him of any crime 
beyond speaking with authority of a thing which he knew nothing about, 
I must declare that bis tation was a misrepresentation. If you 
have eufficient skill, you may put what is painful so that it shall sound 
pleasant ; you may put a wearisome journey by railway in such a con- 
nexion with cozy cushions, warm rugs, a review or a new book, storm 
sweeping the fields without, and warmth and ease within, that it shall 
seem a delightful thing. You may put work, in short, so that it shall 
look like play. Bat actual expe’ t breaks down the representation. 
You cannot the essential nature of things. You cannot make black 
white, though a clever man may make it seem 0. 

Still, we all have a great love for trying to put any hard work or any 
painfal business, which it is certain we must go throug, in such a light 
as may make it seem less terrible. And it is not difficult to deceive our- 
Seen eae to be deceived. No one can tell how mach 
comfort poor Damien drew from the way in which he pat the case on the 
morning of his death by horrible tortures: “ The day will be long,” he 
said, “ put it will have an end.” No one can tell what a gleam of light 

have darted upon the mind of Charles I. as he knelt to the block, 











He had rever looked | y 


still a short one.” No one can tell how much it soothed the self-love 
of Tom Purdie, when Sir Walter Scott ordered him to cut down some 
trees which Tom wished to stand, and positively commanded that the: 
should go down in spite of all Tom's arguments and expostulations, 
all this in the presence of a number of gentlemen before whom Tom could 
not bear any impeachment of his woodcraft ; no one, I say, can tell how 
much it soothed the worthy forester’s sel{-love when after half an hour’s 
— meditation be thonght of the happy plan of putting the thing on 
another footin that of obedience to an order, and looking up cheer- 
fully again, eal, “ As for those trees, I think I'll tak’ your advice, Sir 
Walter!” Would it be possible, I wonder, thus pleasantly to put the 
writing of an article so as to do away the sense of the exertion which 
writing an article implies? Have we not all little tricks which we play 
upon ourselves, to make our labour seem lighter, our dignity greater, 
our whole position jollier, than in our secret soul we know is the fact? 
Think, then, thou jaded man, bending over the written page which is one 
day to attain the dignity of print in Fraser, how in these words thou art 
ddressing many th ds of thy enlightened countrymen and thy fair 
countrywomen, and becoming known (as Fielding puts it in one of his 
simply felicitous sentences) “ to numbers who otherwise never saw or 
knew thee, and whom thou shalt never see or know.” Think how thou 
shalt lie upon massive library-tables, in substantially elegant libraries, 
side byside perhaps with Helps, Kingsley, or Hazlitt; how thou shalt 
lighten the cares of middle-aged men, and (if thou art a writer of fiction) 
be :muggled up to young ladies’ chambers ; who shal! think, as they read 
thy article (oh, much mistaken !), what a nice man thou art! Alas! all 
that way of patting things is mere poetry, It wont do. It still re- 
mains, and always must remain, the stretch and strain of mind and mus- 
cle, to write. 

Let not the critic be severe on people who write ill: they deserve 
much credit and pathy because they write at all. But though these 
grand and romantic ways of putting the writing ot one’s article will not 
serve, there are little prosaic material e jents which really avail to 
put it in a light in which it looks decidedly less laborious. Slowly let 
the large drawer be pulled out wherein lies the paper which will serve, 
if we are allowed to see them, for many months to come. There lies the 
large blue quarto, so thick and substantial ; there the massive fool 





to put things ; and those behind the scenes, the men who pall the 
wires which move the puppets, muse often have reason to smile at the 
absurd mistakes into which the history writing outsiders fall. 
And even apart from ignorance, or bias, or intention to deceive, what 
a fearful thought it must be to a great man taking a conspicuous part in 
some great ene such as the trial of a queen, or the impeachment 
of a governor-general, to reflect that this great solemnity, aud bis own 
share in it, and how he looked, and what be said, may possibly be put 
before mankind = Archibald Alison! One can enter into i obnson’s 
feeling when, on bearing that Boswell intended to write his biography, 
he exclaimed, in mingled terror and fury—“If I thought that he contem- 
writing my life, I should render that impossible by taking his !”” 
t was something to shudder at, the idea of going down to posterity as 
represented by a Boswell! But the great lexicographer was mistaken : 
the Dutch-paiater-like biography showed him exactly as he was, the 
great, little, mighty, weak, manly, babyish mind and heart. And not 
great men alone, historical personages, have this reason for disquiet and 
apprehension. Don’t you know, my reader not unversed in the ways of 
lite, that it depends entirely on bow the story is told, how the thing is 
represented or misrepreseuted, whether your conduct on any given oc- 
casion shall appear heroic or ridiculous, reasonable or absard, natural or 
affected, modest or impudent: and don’t you know, too, what a vast 
number of ill-set people are always ready to give the story the unfavour- 
able turn, to put the matter in the bad light: aud how many more not 
really ill-set, not really with any malicious intention, are prompted by 
their love of fun, in relating any act of any acquaintance, to try to set it 
in a ridiculous light? Your domestic establishment is shabby or unpre- 
tending, elegant or tawdry, just as the fancy of the moment may lead 
your neighbour to put the thing. Your equipage is a neat little turn- 
out, or a shabby attempt, your house ia quiet or dull, yourself a genius 
or a blockhead, just as it may strike your friend on the instant to put the 
thing. And don’t we all know some people—not bad people in the main 
—never by any chance put the thing except in the unfavourable way? 
I bave beard the selfsame house called a snug little place and a miser- 
able little hole ; the same man called a lively talker and an absurd rat- 
tlebrain ; the same person called a gentlemanlike man and a missy piece 








so soft and smooth, over which the pen 80 pleasantly and unscratchingly 
glides ; that is the raw material for the article. Draw it forth delibe- 
rately : fold it accurately: then the ivory stridently cuts it through. 
Weigh the paper in your hand; then put the case thus: “ Well, it is 
only covering these pages with writing, after all ; it is just putting three- 
and-twenty lines, of so many words each on the average, upon each of 
these unblotted surfaces.”” Surely there is net so much in that. Do not 
think of all the innumerable processes of mind that go to it; of the 
weighing of the consequences of general propositions ; of the choice of 
words ; of the pioneering Fy track right on, not turning to either 
hand ; of the memory taxed to bring up old thoughts upon your subject ; 
of the clock striking unheard while you are bent upon your > 80 
much harder than carrying any reasonable quantity of coals, or blacking 
ever so many boots, or currying ever so many horses. Just stick to this 
view of the matter, just put the thing this way—that all you have to do 
. to ses 80 many pages, and take the comfort of that way of put- 
ting t. 


greater practical importance than what we have called the Art of Pat- 
ting Things. ee to us, things are what they seem. They affect us just 
according to t we think them. Our knowledge of things, and our 
feeling in regard to things, are al! contingent on way in which these 
things have been put before us ; and what different ways there are of put- 
ting every possible doctrine, or opinion, or doing, or thing, or event! 
And what mischievous results, colouring all our views and feelings, may 
follow from an important subject having been wrongly, disagreeably, in- 
judiciously put to us when we were children! How many men hate 
Sunday all their lives because it was pat to them so gloomily in their 
boyhood ; and how many Englishmen, on the other , fancy a Scotch 
Sunday the most disagreeable of days because the case has been uray 
ut to them, while in truth there is, in intelligent religious Scotch fami- 
ies, no more pleasant, cheerful, gerial, restful, happy day. And did not 


impositions and the birch? There is no more sunshiny inmate of any 
home than the happy-tem one who has the art of etiog of things 
in a pleasant light, he great misfortunes of Vife down to a broken 
carriage-spring, a servant’s failings, a child’s salts and senna. You are 
extremely indignant at some who has used you ill; you are 
worried and annoyed at his miscoaduct ; it is as though you were go- 
ing about with a mustard blister applied to your mind : when a word 
or two from some genial friend puts the entire matter in a new light, 
and your irritation goes, the blister is removed, your anger dies out, 
you would like to pat the offending being on the head, say you 
bear him no malice. And it is wonderful what a little thing sometimes 
suffices to put a case thus differently. When you are complaining of 
somebody’s ill-usage, it will change your feeling aud the look of things, 
if the friend you are speaking to does no more than say of the peccart 
brother. “Ah! poor fellow!” I think that every man or woman who 
has got servants, and who has pretty frequently to observe (I mean to 
see, not to speak of) some fault on their part, 
gratitude to the man, whoever he was, who thus kindly and wisely gave 


putting the thing in this way, true in itself, though new to many, that 
you cannot expect perfection for fourteen, or even for fifty pounds a- 


ear. 
Has not that way of putting things sometimes cheske1 you when you 


been pretty hot? Even when a rogue cheats you (though that, I con- 
fess, is a peculiarly irritating thing), is not your wrath mollified by pat- 
ting the thing thus: that the poor wretch probably need 


if he could have got it honestly ? 


indi, on. True, the horse-dealer is always ready to cheat, 


you pat things. 


cheerfal moods, 
but that was not how he put things. No. “ Here was 7 ae all 
alone by myself, attended by my servants :” his servants 


things brought up before the busy man of the nineteeath century I know 


dren are restless. It is impossible for them to remain stil 
know how a child in a study worries the 
to keep quiet failed ; it was really im 
creep about ; upset footstools ; pull 


“ Now, you'll be my little dog: creep into = house there under the 
table, and lie quite still,” there was no d 
mand : and, except an 


for a dog in a study, I knew, must keep still, and I was a dog. 


that the estimation in w 


in itself, but entirely on the way 
kind— ted, or misrepresented, in news 


in rumours, in bis- 
tories. How very unlikely it is that hi 





may 
when Bishop Juxon put encouragingly the last trial the monarch had to 
go through : ‘one last stage, turbulent and troublesome, bué 











owes a debt of 


the money out of which he cheated you, and would not — cheated you 
ven a horsedealer sells you, at a re- 

yew and the elm these brave true hearts reposed. Save, indeed, when 
anne | stiff figure, a broken-winded steed, do not yield to u yey far and near they preached the truth as they received it, or shared with 


- the passing stranger their scanty meal, or at the rising and setting of the 
for poor fellow, every man thinks it right to cheat him ; and with ‘ 
every man’s hand against him, what wonder though his band should be a tho soloten cong of peates, 


against every man? Everything, you see turns on the way in which 
And it is 20 from earliest youth to latest age. The the winter under the green yews and by the waters of the valley of the 


It must be a worrying aus for a Fiecsletie or statesman, fighting 
= we ep es a ~h4y. def i] b out in condemnation, of monastic institutions. They 
- bich he ie to be held to bis own day and conatry, addoumeann bat to the spirit and genius of the present are utter) 
and in other countries and ages, —— not all on what his conduct is ° ij Z 
which it sball be put before man- 


ll ever put the case on oppreased. : te 
i's real merite : the ebaracters of history will either be praised far above | —°f Vast good and mighty evil,—of Luther and 


“ 
nS aera Sera, | ane oe tr nls | Semen ree meee Se eS 


of tion ; the same income called competence and starvation ; the 
same horse called a noble auimal and an old white cow :—the entire diff- 
erence, of course, lay in the fashion in which the narrator chose, from in- 
herent bonhomie or inherent verjuice, to put the thing. While Mr. Bright 
— regards it as the most ennobling occupation of humanity to buy 
in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market, Byron said, as implying 
the lowest degree of degradation— 


Trast not for freedom to the Franks,— 
They have a king who buys and sells ! 


And it is just the two opposite ways of putting the same admitted fact, 
to yf tbat Britain is the first mercantile community of the world, and to 
say that we are a nation of shopkeepers. One way of putting the fact 
is the dignified, the other is the degrading. Ifa boy plays truantor falls 
asleep in church, it just depends on how you put it, or how the story is 
told, whether you are to see in all this the natural thoughtlessness of 
boyhood, or a first step towards the gallows. “ Billy Brown stole some 
of my apples,” says a kind-hearted man : “ well, poor fellow, I daresay 


‘0 such people as we human beings are, there is hardly any matter of | he seldom gets any.” “ Billy Brown stole my bs oa says the severe 


man : “ah, the vagabond, he is born to be hanged.” Syduey Smith 2 
Catholic Emancipation as common justice and common sense: Dr. Mc- 
Neile put it as a great national s‘n, and the origin of the potato disease. 
John Foster mentions in his Diary, that he once expostulated with a 
great, hulking, stupid bumpkin, as to some gross on of which 
he had been guilty. Little effect was produced on the bumpkin, for 
dense stupidity is a great duller of the conscience. Foster : 
* Do not you think,” he said, “ that the Almighty will be angry at such 
conduct as yours?” Blockbead as the fellow was he could e in the 
idea of my essay: he replied, “ that’s just as A tak’s ut!” But what 
struck little Paul Dombey as strange, that the same bells rang for wed- 
dings and for funerals, and that the same sound was merry or dolefal 
just as we put it, is trae of many things besides bells, The charaojer of 
everything we hear or see is reflected upon it from our own minds, The 


Byron always hate Horace, put to him in youth with the associations of | 80 sees the earth look bright because it first made itso, You go to a pub- 


lic meeting, my friend. You make a speech, Yon fst op, you think, 
uncommonly well. When your auditor Mr. A. or Miss B. goes home, 
and is asked there what sort of appearance you made, don’t you fanc 
that the reply will be affected in any appreciable degree by the P| 
‘fact! It depends entirely on the state of the relator’s nerves or digestion, 
or the nvr | fancy of the moment, whether you shall be said to have 
done delightfully or disgustingly ; whether you shall be said to have 
made a brilliant figure, or to have made a fool of yourself, You never 
can be sure, though you spoke with the tongue of angels, but that ill- 
nature, peevishness, prejudice, 88, pat the case that 
your speech was most abominable, you fancy you could ever 
say or do anything that Mr. Snarling could not find fault with, or Miss 
Limejuice could not misrepresent ?— 7 be concluded next week, 


—= 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
Through the grassy dale, and in the shadow of over-arching boughs, 


Us 0 forbearing stand-polnt from which to regard a t's failings, by bubbles and dances all blithesomely a free, fresh rivulet, known now, as 


of yore, as the Skell. 

en bundred years ago, in this grassy dale, in the shadow of blos- 
somy boughs, and on the banks of this pleasant stream, thirteen pious 
men abode, and refreshed themselves with the herbs which grew around, 


meditated a sharp reproof, and allayed anger which otherwise would have ond the pare woter thet ecnssleniy Seshed and Sembled throngh the 


— ; not skulking away in bye-places from the just vengeance of the 
aw, bat worshipping Heaven in all sincerity and simplicity. When the 


ed very much earth grew happy io the light of the advancing Spring, beneath the 


leafy trees these brave true hearts reposed. When the snow fell heavily 
in the valley, and crowned the distant bills with silver, still under the 


wherefore did these simple earnest men repose in the summer and 





} Skell? 
wth ny whose delight is to sit among his books, thus puts hit| “J; was in 1132 that certain mouks who were sorely grieved at the 
ry i— A ’ 
yam fo ps Desi ee 
Where’er atone casual eyes are cast purer and stricter, and to this intent besougbt the favourable counte- 
The mighty minds of old : nance of Thurstan, Arch of York. But though the Archbishop 
M sovertihfing friends are they, was benign, the Abbot of St. Mary’s was inflexible ; and, at last, despair- 
With whom I converse night and day. ing of overcoming his ——- they fled away from the Monastery to 
3, 
You see the library was not mere shelves of books, and the books were | ‘be prelate’s palace. Thurstan absolved them their vows, sheltered 


not mere printed pages. You remember how Robinson Crasoe, in his | ‘em for eleven weeks, and then bestowed upon them some land in the 
t bis island-home. He sat down to his lonely meal, 


valley of the Skell. For a time their lot was not cast in pleasant places. 
As we have shown, their fare was rude and scanty, and no roof but in- 


ing the dog tertwining branches shielded ome from the oe But 
++, -¢| Heaven smiled upon their brave endurance, Men of th and rank, 

parro ber b b 

the city as oppoted ry ab Aa ~4, of a weary of — splendour, gladly sought the shadow of the yew trees, 

ca, buying an immense tract of land, where be and his family should - 

lead a pm unartificial, innocent life. He was not in the least cut out pes a ge indeed, did not long endure, tor the monastery and a 

for such a life, and would bave been miserable in it, but he was fasci- frei 1 “8. 

nated with the notion because be put it thus :—“ I shall have great flocks | 7F¢ '" : 

and berds, and live in a tent like Abraham.” And that way ors 


and their pious liberality soon reared in Skelidale a Home for the Bro- 
tion of the adjacent oratory were destroyed by 
ut, if we may dare to use so hackneyed an janes soon 
from its asbes it rose like a phoenix, and ually expanded into the 
noble tions of Fountains Abbey* as donor after donor contributed 


‘ k. The choir was commenced by the eighth Abbot, John 
not what sweet picture of a primevelly quiet and happy life. I can re-| % the holy wor! 
member yet bow, when I crept owt wy father’s study, a little boy of | 4¢ Eboraco, between 1203 and 1211. Under John Pherd, ninth Abbot, 


; progressed 
three years old, I felt the magic of the art of puttin acannon bey ived its final graces from John de Cantio, tenth Abbot, who fin- 


scholar, All admonitions | sed the cburch, built the infirmary, the cloisters, and the itiam—a 

ble to obey them. Creep, 
table-covers; upset ink. Bat der the houos 
when the thing was pat in a different way ; when the kind voice said,— | ™C® of mark and genius, euecseded, end aot o few who did no ~ 


afterwards Bishop of Ely, the good work ; and Fountains Ab- 


building where strangers might be hospitably welcomed died un- 
roof be bad helped to upraise, in 1246. Other Abbots, 


Abbot Marmaduke Huby, Abbot Darn, Abbot Richard 


ra bbot Joba of York, aud Abbot Jobn of Kent (de Oantio) i 
ficulty in obeying that com- | Fastolf, Abbot Joba o 4 ie Tr oe con : wok 
occasional bow-wow, there was perfect stillness. | Commemorated by the splendid pile. birty aames ere inscribed 
The art of patiiog things bad prevailed. {t was necessary to keep still :| UP its roll, and there are tombs still in existence to perpetuate the 


memory of some of them. 
It is no business of ours to touch upon disputed points of creed, and 
solve historical problems ; and we are neither disposed to undertake the 


opposed They kept alive the flickering light of knowledge ina 





and ignorant age, and interposed a barrier the opp and 
: They were productive of immortal men and immortal deeds, 
the Reformation, as well 








it from Fontaines, in , the of St, Ber- 
some derive it fi Bargundy, the birth-place 


History could be no more than the record of the way in which men had nard’ the founder of 
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as of Loyola and Jesuitism. But they were not always places of sanctity, 
and too often, as the old adage has it, cucullus non faci um,—the 
cowl did not make the monk. Thus, Fountains Abbey was not always 
exempt from the reproach too often attached to the monasteries of the 
Middle Ages. Its inmates were “ monks of old” of the species described 
in a certain popular lyric— 
They sang and they laugh’d, and the rich wine quaff'd, 
As they lived on the daintiest cheer. 
In the days of Robin Hood, when thieving and deer-slaying wore a 


more romantic aspect than they do at present, and kings did not disdain 


to eat of their own venison “ under the greenwood tree,” at Fountains 
Abbey there lived “a curtall friar” who was more than a match for Ro- 
bin Hood bimself! A rare hand at singlestick, and one who could send 
straight into the ball’s eye his cloth-yard shaft! Once upon a time—we 
love this bie di once upon a time, “ when leaves were 

een and flowers fresh and gay,”’ bold Robin and his merry men, having 
feasted bravely and drunk satisfactorily, bethought them of trying their 
skill in @ sort of “ competitive examination” before the target. Robia 
Hood shot well, aad Will Scarlett shot well, and Allan-a-Dale shot well, 
but Little John surpassed them all. So marvellous, injeed, was his skill 
that Robin enthusiastically declared he would ride a hundred miles to 
see any one who could equal him. Success generally produces envy, and 
Little John’s triamph angered Master “ Will Scadlocke,”’ who “ laught 
full heartilie”’ at Robin’s enthusiasm. “ There lives,” he said— 

“ There lives a curtall fryar in Fountaines Abbey 
Will beate both him and thee.” 

Then the outlaws hastened away to the valley where dwelt the curtall 
fryar, who openly defying the lord of Sherwood, with his fifty dogs, with- 
stood them gallantly, nor did he yield until dismayed by Little John’s 
unerring arrows. 

But the dark days came when the refectory was no longer to be 
thronged with jovial monks, nor the church to resound with the magnifi- 
cent ritual of the Roman Catholic faith. Harry the Eighth uttered the 
word of doom, and down with a terrible rain fell the monastic establish- 
ments of England. It was the palmy time of Fountains Abbey, whose 
annual revenues were then computed at £998 6s. 7}d., equal to ten or 
twelve times that sum at the present value of money, and whose “ live 
stock” consisted of 86 horses, 80 swine, 1,106 sheep, and 1,976 head of 
cattle! The work of demolition soon commenced, and among the spoli- 
ators was notably distinguished one Sir Stephen Proctor, who, in 1611, 
pulled down the Abbot's House, and with the materials thus procured, 
built a mansion, in close proximity to the Abbey ruins, known as Foun- 
tains Hall. 

The estate is now the property of Earl de Grey, to whose noble seat 
of Studley Royal it is contiguous, who preserves the ruins with laudable 
care, and permits visitors to pass through his grounds and inspect them 
under the direction of a civil and not ill-informed cicerone. 

The approach to Fountains has been 7 emgage nang by Mr. Wal- 
ter White, in his book, A Month in Yorkshire. aving gained Studley 
Park, “ we come,” says Mr. White, “ to the magnificent beechen avenue, 
and standing at the upper end we see a long green walk, with the mins- 
ter in the distance, beyond that the dark wolds. Then by another 
avenue on the left we approach the lake aud the lodge, where you enter 
your name in a book, pay a shilling, and are handed over, with the party 
that happens to be waiting, to the care of a guide. He leads you along 
broad gravelled paths, between slopes of smooth green turf, flower-beds, 
shrubberies, rockwork, and plantations, to vistas terminated by statues, 
temples, and lakes filled with coffee-coloured waters. To me, the trees 
seemed more beautiful than anything else ; and fancy-architecture looked 
poor by the side of tall beeches, larches, and magnificent Norway pines. 
And I could not belp wishing that Earl de Grey, to whom the estate 
belongs, would abolish the puerile theatrical trick called Zhe Surprise. 
Arrived on the brow of au eminence, which overlooks the valley of the 
little river Skell, you are required to stand two or three yards in the 
rear of a wooden screen, Then the guide, with a few words purporting, 
* Now, you shall see what you shall see,’ throws open the doors of the 
screen, and Fountains Abbey epgenes in the hollow below * * * 
Then & descent to Robin Hood’s Well—a spring ot delicious water, which 
you will barely pass without quaffiog a ght to the health of the 
merry outlaw. And now we are near the ruin, and, favoured by the 
elevation of the path, can overlook at once ali the ground plan ; the 
abbot’s quarters, under which the Skell flows through an arched channel 
—the dormitory, the refectory, the lofty arches of the church, and the 
noble tower rising to a height of one hundred and sixty-six feet.” 

Let us follow the guide in reverence, for we tread upon the ground 
which Genius bas red sacred. The ruins cover an area of about 
two acres,—the mon: , in its time of triumph, included, it is said, 
twelve acres within its walls. 

Passing hurriedly the /ospitium, designed for the entertainment of tra- 
vellers, and the Ia y, both erected by John of Kent, we reach the 
Cloister, a covered court, 300 feet in length, and 42 feet in width, divided 
in the centre by nineteen columus, which fling out on either side the 
noble arches upholding the ample roof. Dormitory, or sleeping-room, 
is over our beads, and is of the same dimensions as the Cloister. It pro- 
vided separate cells for forty monks, twenty on each side, separated by 
@ parrow corridor. 

The Church is in excellent preservation, and is adorned with a thou- 
sand beauties which equally commend themselves to the admiration of 
the poet, the artist, and the archwologist. The Nave, designed in what 
is called the Norman style, at once arrests the attention of the visitor. 
It is separated from the aisles by a range of huge stone pillars, 23 feet 
high, and 16 feet in width. The aisles have evidently been partitioned 
into various chapels, of which some interesting traces are still extant. 
The aleo Norman in its ture, tains four small cha- 
pels, in one of which—St. Peter's —you will observe with curious eye the 
note wortby tomb of Roger de Mowbray, who was buried here in 1298 ; 
and ia another there is the half-oblitérated inscription, “ Altare s’cti 
Miebaelis Arch :’ showing that it was dedicated to the Archangel Mi- 
chuel. 





hit. 





At the north end of the transept rises the splendid Tower to the height 
of one hundred and sixty-eight feet and a half. Storms have not shaken 
it, nor has the madness of silly bigots defaced it. It app to have 
been the work of Abbot Marmaduke Huby, and to have been raised in 
1494, from the initials and date still in existence. Each side is deco- 
rated with boldly wrought shields, having the arms of the Abbey, and 
inscriptions scarcely now decipherable. 

The (oir contains some interesting relics, and the Lady Chapel, which 
is an extension of it, is a marvel of beauty. Slender, graceful, lofty pil- 
lars—ample, wide-springing arches— a grand, bold wiudow, 60 feet high, 
and 24 in breadth—these are among its peculiar features. 

The Refectory, where, be sure, the good monks did full justice to fish, 
and flesh, and fowl, and were not unmidful of the good wiaes of France, 
or the poteat brewage of old Eagland, is a fine specimen of Early Eog- 
lish arebitectare. The dining-hall is 46 feet in width, and 109 in length 
—ample dimensions truly! Bat the monks of Fountains were hospita- 
ble souls, we trow, aud loved to see fresh faces gathered round their 
daintly-spread board. In delightful harmony with the proportions of 
the Refectory, are those of the Cellar, which—had stones a voice—might 
tell us of notable “ bins’? of Malvoisie and Burgundy, now, alas! de- 

There was room enough to stow a goodly number, for the cel- 
ar measures 59 feet by 18. The Brewhouse completes in fitting style 
this noble range of baildings—it is 30 feet by 18. It led into the cellar, 





from which aad from the refectory there was access to the banks of the | out for me. 


river Skell, whose nym 


as generous to others as mindful of themselves, and that all the country 
side was benefitted by the wealth of Fountain Abbey. 

The Chapter House was erected about the middie of the twelfth century 
by, it is presumed, the sixth abbot, one Richard Fastolpb, who had pre- 
viously been Prior of Clairvaux, in France. Its dimensions are 84 feet 
by 41. It was originally divided into three aisles, by columns, whose 
foundations may partiaily be traced. Here were held the grave councils 
of the monks—here offenders were tried and jadged—here complaints 
were patiently attended to—here the neighbouring peasants came for 
justice between man and man. And here, imes, were such 
solemn tragedies as that which Scott has painted with all a poet’s power 
in “ Marmion,” when 

The blind old Abbot rose 
To speak the Chapter’s doom, 
On those the wail was to enclose, 
Alive, within the tomb ! 
The Library, which held the few but priceless books of the monks, and 
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the um, where inge penmen d missals and copied 
costly manuscripts, occupied what may be termed the first floor of the 
Chapter House. 


The Abbot's House was built over four parallel tunnels, each 300 feet in 
length, through which in silence glided the waters of the Skell. The 
Great Hall is spoken of as “ one of the most spacious and ‘ 
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apartments in the kingdom.” Eighteen columns divided it into a nave 
and two aisles. Its | is 171 feet, its width 70. ; 

The Dangeons, the Cloister Court, the Frater House, the Kitchen,—of 
these, considerable and interesting portions are still in preservation, and 
all present details worthy of the visitor’s notice. 

And here we pause. To tbe elms and the yews, the n valleys and 
the glancing waters, the soaring tower and the spreading arch, we bid 
reluctantly adieu. From the rush and tumult of modern life it is plea- 
sant, now and then, to turn aside into the silence and the solitade, to re- 
vive the past, to contrast it with the preseat; and surely there is no 
more fitting spot for this delectable exercise than the hallowed ruias of 
Fountains Abbey. 





a 


THE GREAT DUKE AT THE SCULPTOR'’S. 


One fine morning, in the month of August, 1851, a venerable gen- 
tleman on horseback, followed by his servant, was observed to leave 
Hyde Park by the Stanhope gate, and to wend his way towards a quiet 
street in the neighbourhood of Portman square. Whatever his dress 
might be, it was concealed by a light-gray paletot, which harmonized 
weil with his white hair and healthful aud slightly-b plexi 
The passers-by stared as they seemed to recoguize the well-known fea- 
tures and erect military figure of her Majesty’s must illustrious subject ; 
and their surprise was i when they saw the elderly gentleman 
pull up his horse, dismount without assistance, and enter a respectable 
but uopretentious dwelling in the quiet street. 

The house at which the Great Duke alighted was the studio of a well- 
known sculptor, whose son had already earned celebrity as a miniature 
portrait painter. The Duks had declared that he would never sit again 
to anybody ; but at the entreaty of a lady of beauty and fashion, whose 
receptions were then, as now, the delight of political and aristocratic 
circles, he waived his determination, and consented to sit for a bust to 
the father, while the eculptor’s son painted his portrait. 

The Duke, encumbered by his jack-boots, mouats the stairs which lead 
to the ae studio, with much difficulty. On coming into the room, 
he proceeds to take off his great coat, but seems unable to divest himself 
of it. The sculptor accordingly approaches him, requests permission to 
assist, and is about to take hold of the collar, whea the Dake becomes 
much excited, and with great irritation of manner says be will not be 
touched. After much labour, the Dake succeeds in taking off his coat, 
and sits down upon the sofa, the muscles of the lower part of his face 
working in the manner usual to him when displeased, while his lips mur- 
mur something be nape The Duke then begins to unbutton his jack- 
boot, which he kicks off with so much energy that it flies into the middle 
of the room, carrying his dress shoe with it. The two artists, with much 
tact, abstain from offering the least assistance, and saffer the Duke to 
hobble after the shoe, with a jack boot ou one leg and no shoe on the 
other foot. The Duke stoops with some difficulty, recovers the missi 
shoe, and regains his seat. He appears pleased at having been suffi 
to go through these operations without proffers of help, and not a little 
desirous to make amends for his momentary irritation. Rising from the 
sofa, he advances to the window, and with great good nature and alacrity 
of manner says, “ Now, sir, what do you wish me to do for you?” 

Being requested to sit down in the arm-chair placed for him, he imme- 
diately replies, “ Well, sir, but I can stand.’ He is told it is not neces- 
sary ; whereupon, addressing the young painter, he says, “ But you will 
paint me, sir, standing. Why should | st to be painted ing? What 
do you say, sir?’ turning to the sculptor. The scalptor ®Bints out that 
a higher light will fall upon the face, if he sits down, which will be an 
o—- to the artist. “Ob, then, that is quite sufficient, sir ; I 
will sit. 

When the business of the sitting commences, the Duke shows himself, 
as may well be believed, entirely au fait at the business of sitting for his 
portrait, His words we repeat with verbal accuracy, but how shall we 
convey an idea of his noble and impressive utterance? We must ask 
the reader to clothe the words which fullow with the old man’s rich yet 
somewhat hoarse and sepulchral voice. Every word is uttered with dig- 
nity, and the Duke’s natural impressiveness of speech is aided by a fre- 
quent and Dare enn with the right hand. We must also premise 
that the artists had been fortunate enough to secure the Pred mows of 
the lady at whose.solicitations the Duke had consented to sit, and who, 
po 4 great conversational talents, knaw how to engage him in dis- 
course whieh interested him. ‘ 

Drawing back his head, and fixing his eyes on one spot, the Dake ex- 
claims :—** Now I've had great experience ia this sort of thing. I know 
how to sit very well: Lawrence taught me. You see I keep my eyes on 
one spot, and then the artist Neg ker pay wpcinng 7 If I don’t keep 
my eyes on one spot, of course he don’t see the same thing. And these 
gentlemen (the artists) ought to be considered, for they have a great deal 
todo. They have not only to observe and to imitate, but (with ) 
i oly wie er ae and I suppose they proceed p tery Swe 
first, correcting that, and then going on to another. That, indeed, is the 
way in which all dificult undertakings should be accomplished. Do one 

ing first ; verify that, and then to another.”’ 

hen turning round to the sculptor, the Duke went on :—“ One thing, 
sir, I wish you particularly to observe, because Chantrey told me of it. 
Flat here, sir, (placing his hand on his forehead) ; flat here, sir, (placing 
it on his right temple) ; flat here, sir, (removing it to his left temple) : 
three sides of a square. That I know, sir, (lifting his finger, and speak- 
ing with emphasis,) because Chantrey told me,” 

The sculptor shortly remarks that he should like to verify the accuracy 
bust by measurement. “ Whatever is necessary, sir, while I am here.” 
The sculptor takes advantage of the permission to make the most minute 
and frequent measuremen: by the compasses of every feature and our 
part of the Duke’s face and head. As the sculptor and painter work si- 
multaneously, one side of the face is seen by the sculptor in shadow. 
His Grace is aware of the fact, although it has not been mentioned to 
him ; and when the seulptor wishes to examine the side of the face that 
——— the Duke i diately and ked turns it round to the light 

m. 

A beautifal, intelligent, and sprightly little girl is present. She takes 
up the artist’s pencils, aud amuses herself by drawing upon a bit of paper 
some horizontal and vertical lines, which she calls “ windows.” Whena 
window is finished, the little sylph pulls the Duke’ssleeve. “Look here, 
Mr. Duke, at my windows!’ “ Mr. Duke” good-naturedly takes up the 
paper, and — to compare it critically with the opposite window, 
of which it is said to be a representation. He then says, in a soft, deep, 
and gentle tone of voice, “ Ah, my dear! very meritorious.” The little 
girl then takes ber paper, is basy with her lines and shading, and is soon 
pulling the Dake’s sleeve = The old gentleman is this time engaged 
in varnest conversation. He is so deaf that the child cannot make him 
bear: so she has to pull his sleeve more than once. “ Ab, my dear! 
very ingenious,” says the indulgent critic, after a brief survey. Again 
the child plies her pencil, and comes to “ Mr. Duke”’ for and en- 
couragement. This time it is “ ve.y meritorious ;”’ then it is “ very in- 
genious.” The Duke does not trouble himself to find any other adjec- 
tives of commendation ; and the interesting little sketcher is too happy 
at gaining the Duke’s attention to find fault with the poverty of his cri- 
tical vocabulary. 

“Children are generally very fond of me,” be says, after one of these 
interruptions, “ 1 was at Lord ‘s the other day. (This nobleman 
was then high in the counciis of his sovereign.) There is a fine little 
fellow there, who had been told I was coming, and who was on the look 
He called soldiers ‘ rub-a-dubs ;’ and as soon as he saw me 











phs, we doubt not, showed then their reverence | he ran up to me and said, ‘ they told me you were a rub-a-dub: you are 
for the Church by providing the honest mooks with many a platter of | not a rab-a-dub at all. 


fish for Friday diet! And here let us point out that they were at least | laughed heartily at having been regarded as a disting 


You have not got a red coat.’ o , And the a 
the child, and no rub-a-dab at all. 7 

“ I don’t always get on so well with children, though,” adds the Duke ; 
“for I was in the house of a French marquis once, and a child was 
brought in, ia the arms of its nurse, to see me. I held out my hands for 
the little thing to come to me, but it seemed frightened and would not 
come ; 80 I said to the little thing, ‘ Pourquoi ?’ and she said,‘ J1 bat tout 
le monde.’ 1 suppose she had heard her nurse say so, and was afraid I 
should beat her. There was a lurge party present, and it excited a great 
deal of interest,” the Duke modestly and naively adds. 

After the sitting bad lasted two hours, the Duke examiues what bas 
been done, and, to the surprise and delight of the artists, says he will come 
agaiv. He pats on his grey paletot without assistance, and by this means 
€ from the gaze of the crowd his evening dress and decorations, 
which the kind old man had 
——- The day next but one (Monday) was fixed for the second 
sitting 
Punctual to the minute, the Duke, followed by his groom, arrives at the 
door. The painter observes to his Grace that he does not wear his deco- 
rations to-day. The Duke, without replying, draws a small parcel from 
his pocket, in which, wrapped up in a crumpled piece of white paper, 
were the illustrious badges of the Golden Fleece of Spain and the Order of 
the . The Duke pats the red riband in its proper place on his neck, 
and fastens the Garter round his knee, with the manner of a man who is 





put on, in order to assist the artists as much | Speak 
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accustomed to do these things for himself. He is now again in evening 
dress. He then says:—“I did not put them on to-day. The worst of 
coming out in these things is, that I find people generally think I am after 
something. As I was coming here on Satu , a8 soon as I got out of 
my house, there was a fellow ruuuing by my I saw he was follow- 
ing me; so I turued my horse round to him, and I said, ‘ Where the 
devil are you running to,sir?’?”’ (This unceremonious 7 Duke 
delivers in bis gruffest, hoarsest tones.) “ The fellow said, ‘ Why, sir, I 
am running to see where you are going to.’ ‘ Well, then,’ I said, ‘I am 
going through Stanhope gate!’ So I did’nt put these things on to-day, 
and T come round the other way (through Grosvenor-square), for I don’t 
like to be followed.” 

One of the artists then asks his Grace if he will stand for a little time. 
He replies with great promptitude and energy—* As long as you please, 
sir. 

The veteran warrior stands up, draws himself up to his full height, 
throws out bis chest, folds his arms, holds up his head, and assumes an 
attitude of dignity and command perfectly wonderful in an old man of 
eighty-two. The artists stand mute with surprise aod admiration. Here 
stands before them the hero of a hundred battles; the victor in many a 
hard-fought field ; the soldier who had often gazed unawed u the face 
of death ; the iron frame and physical endurance which, conjoined with 
dauntless courage and genius, had saved Europe. Still the artists look 
at each other and at the Duke, and still no nerve quivers and no muscle 
loses its power of tension. In an artistic t of view, the Duke’s com- 
manding attitude is of little value ; for what painter would dare to re- 
present an old man in possession of so vigorous a physique, and of such 
heroic mien? The young painter has selected a more familiar attitude, 
and sileatly waits in the expectation that the Duke will resume his 
bearing. But the Duke stands like a statue, scarcely moving his eyes, 
for more than tea minutes, until the artists tell him they will not trouble 
him any longer. 

In the November following, the Dake having arrived in town from 
Walmer Castle, heard that the bust was not cast or the poe engraved ; 
- a word that he would come again and give artists another 

tting. 

This last visit was paid on the 18th November. Future events are 
mercifully hid from us, or what awe would have seized the to 
this interview, had they known that on that day twelvemonths, the 
mightiest and grandest assemblage of human beiugs ever gathered to- 
gether in Great Britain, would bare their heads in solemn reverence ag 
that venerable frame, cold in death, passed by to its last resting-place 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

To all appearances his Grace had, on this November morning, man 
years of life and vigour before him. He was looking remarkably w 
and it was remarked that the slight traces of wrinkles that had been 
observed upon his forehead, had disappeared. The sculptor thoaght the 
circumstance so remarkable, that he called the attention of Mrs. —— 
(whe was again present) to the fact that the Duke’s forehead was then 
actually without a wrinkle. The Duke, in reply to a remark, says, with 
emphasis, he has been very well, and that wy A been reading without 
glasses. Mrs. —— observes :—‘ You were probably ted when 
you were young.” “By no means,” emphatically replied the Duke ; 
“I could see troops, when I was in India, with the naked eye twenty 
miles ; distinguish the cavalry from the ni the that were 
in motion from those that were stationary.”’ With his usual honesty and 
candour, he hastens to add—“ It is very true that I was favou 
placed. The sun was shining on my back and upon the ; but 
saw them distinctly, and subsequent information proved that I was cor- 
rect. I can now, when I am at Walmer, in clear weather, alwsys tell by 
the naked eye when they light up on the opposite coast.” 

The Dake gives two hours and three-quarters to this sitting. He ex- 
amines the picture (since engraved) approves of it, but points out 
that, in one particular, it is not accurate. The artist has placed a glove 
in bis left hand, and “I never wear gloves,” says the Duke ; “ but it is 
of ne consequence ; I don’t wish it altered ; I ought to have them.” 

The bust and picture in which the Great e took 80 interest, 
were not unworthy of the unusual opportunities enjoyed by the artiste— 
the Messrs. Weigall. The bust, verified by actual measurement, exhibits 
the massive proportions of the lower of the face, which lent so 
much steadfastness, determination, and force of character, to the Duke’s 


aspect. 
i 
MR. SPEAKER AT HOME. 


The long line of the new Houses on the river front is broken by four 
towers—if we may so call them—two at each end. The two next West- 





minster Bridge are destined for the Serjeant-at-Arms and the S ‘ 
——s auxhall end for the Usher of the Block tod and Lords? 


The entrance to the Speaker’s house is under the archways from Pa- 
lace Yard, which open at once upcn the Speaker’s Court, 2 toend enste. 
sure, on the south side of which a eR yearns Mey 
marks where the first commoner in the land will dwell, su with 
all the accessories of princely state. The appearance of the house from 
the courtyard is not very imposing, and few would be inclined to believe 
that it is one of the most ous modern residences late! 

iT than the Carlton Club, and having u of sevent 
in it from top to bottom. Its Gothic windows are fill 
stained glass, and the arms of the Speakers shine with glowing colours 
from the panels in the ceiling. The entrance-hall is still more rich and 
spacious ; the floor is paved with Minton’s beautiful tiles, while Gothic 
ornaments in brass, or still more richly-elaborated stone panels, fill every 
side. The staircase, wide and ample, and carved at every step, passes 
up the centre of this to the first landing, where it branches off on either 
side, and encloses the entire hall. The balustrades, of fine designs in 
brass work richly gilt, and the superb Gothic chandeliers, each ten feet 
high, upon the landings, give to this entrance an air of grandeur and 
magnificence that is most imposing. Blank shields, to be sculptured on 
hereafter with the arms of the most celebrated Speakers of the House of 
Commons, form the corniee of this ball, the gilt and painted armorial 
ae rings of England on the first landing serving as a great centre to all 
0 em. 

A door on this landing leads through the spacious audience-room to 
spacious cloisters, which, in our opinion, form the chief ornament of the 
whole building. These are formed in the inner part of the building, over 
the servants’ offices, so as to extend along the four interior sides of the 
house. Each cloister is forty feet long, by eight broad, and ten feet hi 
The roof is covered with the delicate tracery of the fan groined 
which spread over it like a net-work of stone, giving the most exquisite 
effects of light and shade, while four lanterns in each cloister light it with 
a soft mellow richness that becomes the place and its associations. The 
side of-each cloister looking on the inner quadrangle is formed by cano- 
pied Gothic windows, filled in with stained glass, each pane containing 
the name, arms, and date of election of every Speaker since Parliaments 
first chose the guidance of those high officers. 

Compared with the antiquity of iameat, Speakers may almost be 
considered as modern luxuries. There have been many Parliaments, bat 
all the Speakers recorded in these cloisters, from Peter de Montfort to 
Evelyn Denison, Esq., only number 131. The first Speaker actually men- 
tioned by that title in legal documents is Sir W. T. Hungerford, elected 
1377, in the reign of Edward III. Of the whole 131 Speakers only fifteen 
have been elevated to the Peerage, by the titles of Baron Tiptoit, Lord 
Hungerford, Lord Audiey, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Lord Onslow, 
Earl of Wilmington, Lord oo Lord Grenville, Viecount Sidmouth, 
Lord Redesdale, Lord Colchester, Viscount Canterbury, Lord Duaferm- 
line, and Viscount Eversiey. In old times elevations to the Upper House 
occur at very rare intervals; but latterly, when all that escape the 
Peerage are sooner or later overtaken by a Knighthood, all Speakers on 
retirement from the Commons get their titles as a matter of course. 

These storied cloisters lead at once to the principal floor, where the 
State ge drawing, dining, morning, and waiting rooms are 
situated. These are all noble apartments, most richly decorated in the 
Gothic style, and emblazoned with ornaments after the manner of the 
House of Peers. The general dining-room, 35 feet by 24, is exceeding! 
beautiful, bat the State dining-room, a saloon 45 feet long by 24 broad, 
might well become a palace. The marble maatel-piece in this apartment 
is a little edifice in itself, being 8 teet by 12 wide and 3 deep. It is co- 
pied from an ancient Gothic mantelpiece at Windsor, and is emblazoned 
all over with the bearings of England and those of the most distinguished 

ers. Over it isa full-length portrait of the late Speaker, while 
round the room are frames set in the walls for the fine collection of 
traits of most of the Speakers which bave already been collected. The 
morning-room is also exceedingly beautiful, and when its walls are h 
with the ta) with which all the chief apartments are to be 
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the effect will be rich and tasteful in the extreme. The drawing-room 
as yet scarcely answers the expectations which are naturally formed of 
it after having seen the others. It seems both too high and too ill- 
lighted for its size, while the look-out upon the barges in the river or the 


cheerful nor picturesque. 
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great difference will, of course, appear when its now cheerless 
walls are tapestried with crimson satin and the room itself replete with 
furniture of the richest kind. Every part of the house will be fitted up 
and furnished in the most ificent style, entirely at the expense of 
the Government, so that any . member on being elected to fill the 
chair may at once occupy his official residence without trouble or delay. 


——————_ 


THE BURNS’ CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL. 

The dinner given by the Burns Club, on Tuesday evening, the 25th 
inst., in honour of the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Robert 
Burns, was brilliant and deeply interesting. The guests were numerous, 

ing 250, the dinner excellent, (as it usually is at the Astor House,) 
the speaking to the purpose, and the music delightful, The colours of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the United States were draped about 
the room, and the portraits of Burns, Washington, Franklin, and others, 
re the walls. Am the invited guests present were W.C. Bryant, 
itz-Greene Halleck, G. C. Verplanck, Rev. H. W. Beecher, Charles 
Gould, Dr. J. W. Francis, Peter Cooper, Mayor Tiemann, James T. Bra- 
dy, Rev. Dr. S. Osgood, H. Greeley. J. C. King, Mr. Archibald, H. B. M. 
Consul, Dr. Beales, President of the St. George’s Society, Mr. Norrie, 
President of the St. Andrew’s, Mr. R. Bell, representing the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, Mr. Andrews, late U. S. Consul-General in Canada, 
Major-Gen. Sandford, Dr. Ward, and Parke Godwin.» As the president 
and the invited guests entered the room, they were received with the 
most enthusiastic applause, 

At the head of the banquet-room was a portrait of Burns, in a richly 
carved frame, and draped with the various clan tartans, the St. An- 
drew’s, St. George’s, and American on each side of which hung 
original paintings of Washington and Franklin, by Vanderlyn afd Du- 

lessis.— At the other end of the room was displayed a large painting of 

urns at his plough, with the Genius of Poetry throwing her mantle 
over the bard— as. L. Dick. On each side of the room hung “ Burn’s 
Cottage,” “ His Monument at Ayr,” “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
and “ Tam O'Shanter and bis Mare Meg, Crossing the auld Brig 0’ Doun.” 
These four, which were of no small merit, were executed by Hillyard. 

The relics, and other objects of interest in connection with Burns fur- 
nished for the occasion, were—The bark of a tree, upon which the name 
of Burns is carved by his own hand. Also, an old Jacobite song-book, 
formerly in possession of Burns ; furnished by Mr. Renwick. Lock of 
hair, and an impression of the seal of Burns ; furnished by Mr. Dinwiddie, 
} ee of St. Andrew's Society. Copy of an advertisement of the 
Poems of Barns, published in an American newspaper in 1788 ; furnished 
by Mr. Wm. Gibson. Copy of a bust of the poet, as executed by Mr. J. 

- King, of Boston, sculptor. An Se likeness of Burns, beauti- 
fully framed, presented to the Club by T. Lynch, A silver-mounted 
“ ram’ ” snuff-box, loaned for the occasion by Capt. W. Manson. 

After dinner, Mr. J. Cunningham, as President of the Burns Club, pre- 
sented Mr. William Cullen Bryant as the Honorary President, and Mr. 
E. M. Archibald, as Vice-President. He then read letters from Washington 
Irving, the President, the Rev. J. Thompson, the Rev. G. W. Bethune, 
the Rev. E. H. Chapin, H. W. Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, Bayard Taylor, 
Edward Everett, and many others. 

Mr. Bryant then rose to address the company when he was greeted 
with a storm of enthusiastic applause, that lasted for several minutes. 


MR. BRYANT’S SPEECH. 


The very kind manner, my friends, in which you have received me, 
encourages me to think that_you will not be unwilling to listen to a 
word or two, introducing the toasts of the evening. My first duty is to 
thank my excellent friends of the Burns Clab, with whom I do not now 
meet for the first time, and whose annual festivities are among the plea- 
santest I ever attended, for the honour they have done me in calling me 
to the chair [ — —an honour more to be prized on account of the 
rare occasion on w ch it is bestowed. An honour which can be confer- 
red but once in a century, is an honoar indeed. 

This evening, the memory of Burns will be celebrated as it never was 

. His fame, from the time when he first appeared before the world 
as a poet, has been growing and brightening, as the morning brightens 
into the tday. There never was a time when bis merits were so 
—_ wledged as now ; when the common consent of the literar. 

4 yaad him so high, or spoke his praises with so little intermix- 
ture of disparagement ; when the anniversary of bis birth could have 
awakened so general and fervent an enthusiasm. 

If we could imagine a human being endowed with the power of making 
himself, through the medium of his senses, a witness of whatever is passing 
on the face of the globe, what a series of festivities, what successive ma- 
nifestations of the love and admiration which all who speak our lan- 
guage bear to the great Seottish poet, would t themselves to bis 
observation, accompanying the shadow of this night in its circuit round 
the earth! Some twelve before this time he would bave heard the 

of Burns recited, and the songs of Burns sung on the banks of the 

the music flowing out at the open windows on the soft evening 

air of that region, and mingling with the murmurs of the sacred river. 

A little later, he might have heard the same sounds from the mouth of 

the Eupbrates ; later still, from the southern extremity of Africa, under 
constellations strange to our eyes—the stars of the southern hemispb 





Y | and wrings melody from dull-tead and wood. Upon this principl 
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beings—upon the animals In his stal!, upon the “wee, sleekit, cowerin’, 
timorous beastie ” dislodged from her autumnal covert ; upon the hare 
wounded by the sportsman ; upon the very field flower, overturned by 
his share and crushed among the stubble. And in all this we feel that 
there is nothing strained or exaggerated, nothing affected or put on, 
nothing childish or silly, but that all is true, genuine, healthy, manly, 
noble ; we honor, we venerate the poet while we read ; we take the ex- 
— of these sympathies to our hearts, and fold it in our memory 
forever. 

And now, having said all I purposed to say—to your weariness, I fear 
—I wee to give out the first regular toast, a toast in which if you do 
not ily join, I shall wonder why you are here. 


The Regular Toasts of the evening were as follows :— 

1. The Day we Celebrate—A day “ which makes the whole world kin,— 
uniting by a emotion men of all degrees, in every land, in honouring 
the memory the genius of Robert Burns,—one of “the few, the immortal 
names that were not to die.” 

2. The Genius of Burns—Risen above the dust and clouds of earthly frailty 
and misfortune, it shines, a fixed star in the heavens, and sings as it shines, to 
cheer the heart of friendship and love, mercy and truth, liberty and humanity : 
an hundred years are proof that its light re only to his own day, but to 
all time ; and not only to Scotland, but to mankind. 

3. Stotland—« We love our land because it is our own, 

And scorn to give another reason why.” 
4. America—Where the dignity of self-government ennobles the humblest 
citizen, and the march of civilization is commensurate with the extent of terri- 
tory : while she studies to advance the one, the other can never be retarded. 
5. Queen of Great Britain and the President of the United States. 
6. Kindred Associations throughout the World—May they preserve the 
songs, and disseminate the sentiments of Burns, *‘ till man and man, the warld 
o’er, shall brithers be, and a’ that.” 
7. The Poets and Poetry of Great Britain and Ireland—Sanctified in the 
past by the genius of a Shakespeare, a Burns, and a Moore—may their succes- 
sors continue to advance the march of Intellect, of Civilization, and of Freedom. 

8. The Poets and Poetry of America, engraven on the scroll of fame— 

“ Loved at home, revered abroad”—may their influence ever be exerted in fa- 
vour of Trath, Virtue and I dence. 
9. The Heroes of Scotland—Iinspired by patriotism and love of liberty, their 
noble deeds have shed unfading lustre on the land of their birth : and while the 
patriot’s claymore rusts, and his shield hangs useless on the wall, may the valor 
that wielded them be held in undying remembrance by a gratetul posterity. 

10. The Memory of Washington. 
ll. The Press May it ever be guided by men pure and upright—the herald 
of Freedom—the right hand of Civilization—spreading intelligence and virtue 
among the | ae dispelling the darkness of Ignorance and Superstition. 

12. The lustering tendrils, twining themselves around man’s dearest 
affections ; the pride and ornament of his and manhood—the constant and 
never-failing stay of declining years. 

Of these toasts, the Ist, 2nd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th, and 12th, were pro- 
from the Chair, Mr. Bryant limiting himself, after his opening ad- 

ress, to a brief but pertinent introduction in each case. Mr. Archibald, 
the Croupier, presented to the assemblage the 3rd, 9th, and 11th, and 


rated, the labour is more upon the dress than upon the body of the crea- 
tion. In this sense Burns was a genius, and:as soon as be could see and 
think for himself he felt and betrayed the secret of his gift. It mattered 
little what he looked upon ; he saw the soul in it and made it speak its 
soul to others, and under bis eye the daisy or the mouse beneath his 
ploughshare was more eloquent than the Alps or the Oceans are to men 
of common mould. The characteristic of his genius I need not under- 
take to describe minutely after such masters in criticism as Carlyle 
and Lockhart have gone over the field. Following a simpler pbi- 
losophy of criticism than theirs, let us say that Burns's genius was quite 
as remarkable for its susceptibility as for its power, and that he was at 
once mastered by his subject and master of it. His sense was alike ge- 
nial and clear, alive to every touch of feeling, and open to every t 
of truth. His will was earnest and manly, eager to follow every hint of 
natare and humanity—determined to speak out his downright convic- 
tions in his words. So be had both kinds of genius; that which is mas- 
tered by a subject or surrenders itself to external influences, and also 
that which masters a subject and makes it speak out the poet’s own man- 
hood. In this he is more of a poet than his great countryman Scott, who 
is so absorbed by his theme as to lose his own personality, and so became 
the minstrel of the old ages instead of the hero of the new age. 

Burns was both minstrel and hero, and his best poems, while they 
may rehearse old times, are shaping the new times, and not only singing 
songs, but striking blows for the days of liberty and humanity that are 
to come. It is this manly earnestness that makes Burns the people’s 
poet, and they love him not only because he feels for their sorrows and 
with their joys, but because he believed in making the sorrow less and 
the joys more. With all his frailties, his genius was heroic as it was 
tender, and something of the blood of Bruce and Wallace, that he cele- 
brated in his verse, but in the poet’s own fiery veins. In his earnest 
manhood he deserves to be named in the same breath with his brother 
bard, who was born the same year with himself—Friedrich Schiller. 
Heaven, surely, was bountiful one hundred years ago, in sending to the 
banks of the Neckar and the Ayr two such souls as Schiller and Burns. 
In both, poetry gained a genius and liberty a prophet. 

Look now a moment at the fruits of bis genius, and consider their form 
and their substance. The form of a man’s thought has much to do with 
expressing its nature and shaping its power. With Burns the form was 
not a costume put upon bis thought, but a life outspoken. He spoke as 
he was moved, without pedantry or affectation, and the familiar airs and 
homely language of his people were now melody and eloquence w 
his lips. He did not study versification in g and rhetoric, 
listened to the airs of old Scotland, that seem part of the breath of the 
nation, and he gave back these airs enriched with his own precious 
thought and sentiment, as some spice island welcomes the rude sea- 
breezes to its aromatic groves, and wafts them away, no longer common 
air, but t as Araby the Blest. He did not bunt the dictionary for 
high sounding words, nor the classics for stately sentences, but spoke 
his mind in the plain language of his farming neighbours, and found that 








was extremely felicitous on each occasion, as also when vocift 
called upon to return thanks for our British share in the 5th toast, which 
was received with tumultuous enthusiasm, and followed by “ God save the 
Queen!’ The First Vice-President, Mr. J. Laing, took charge of No. 
“= o above list, as did Mr. J. D. Norcott, the Second Vice-President, 
of No. 
Mr. James T. Brady responded at length to the first Toast of the even- 
ing, and won, as he always does, vehement applause ; but we think what 
followed, in acknowledgment of the second, will be more interesting to 
our readers, 

SPEECH OF THE REV. DR. OSGOOD, 
The subject given me by this sentiment, Mr. President, has one fault, 
as uncommon as it is weighty. It is the fault of being too good, so good 
that it speaks too well for itself to need anything to be said for it. Surely 
the genius of Burns has sung itse/f into the human heart, and if any man 
questions its quality, the best answer to the question is a strain of the 
poet's own music, will be quite sure to set the deubter himself sing- 
ing in unison. But good as the topie is of itself, without avy added 
words, I am in for a , and my great hope is that the man, with the 
occasion, may give a little inspiration to lips not claiming the “ faculty 
divine,” as the touch ofa master band gives life to the pipes of the organ 


je it may 
if your presence, 
from others upon 
which you are our master, why may not this 
fact work quite the other way, and lead a poor r to hope that he may 
catch a little of your fire by sitting near aoe to the c to feel the 
electric spark from that direction. Alth wooden tables may not 
venture, as they are said to do, to move and talk under the action of de- 
spirits, surely our heads must be worse tban wooden if we are not 
mediume now, and our brains are not en our tongues are not 
electrified by the spell of this hour, whea the voice of Bryant calis on us 
to commune With the spirit of Burns. 

The sentiment, sir, oo that the genius of Burns belongs not only to 
Scotland but to mankind. Whether mankiod really owns the property 
or not, it is very clear that it has taken possession and does not mean to 
let go. We have got the poet by heart, and we mean to keep him there. 


not be presumptuous lu me to speak here to-night ; and 
honoured sir, fn the chair, might call for modest deans 
that gentle art poetic in 





—and almost at the same moment from the rocky shores of the lonian 
Isles. Next they would have been heard from the orange groves of Malta, 
and from the winter colony of English and Americans on the banks of 
the Tiber, Then, in its turn, the Seine takes up the strain ; and what a 
chorus r'ses from the British Isles—from every ocean-mart, and river, 
and mountain-ride, with a distant response from the rock of Gibraltar! 
Last, in the Old World, on its westermost verge, the observer whom I 
have imagined, would have heard the voice of song and of gladness from 
the coasts of Liberia and Sierra Leone, among a race constitutionally 
and passionately fond of music, and to which we have given our lan- 
guage and literature. 

In the New World, frozen Newfoundland has already led in the festi- 
val of this night ; and next, those who dwell where St. Lawrence 
holds an iy mirror to the stars ; thence it has passed to the bills and 
valleys of New England ; and it is now our turn, on the lordly Hudson. 
The my lkill will follow, the Potomac, the rivers of the Carolinas ; the 
majestic St. John’s, drawing his dark, deep waters from the Everglades ; 
the borders of our migbty lakes, the beautiful Ohio, the Great Mississippi, 
with its fountains gushing under fields of snow, and its mouth among 
flowers that fear not the Then will our festival, in its westward 
course, cross the Rocky Mountains, and gather in joyous assemblies those 
who pasture their on A on the Columbia, and those who dig for gold on 
the Sacramento. P - 

By a still longer interval, it will pass to Australia, lying in her distant 
solitude of waters, and now glowing with the heats of midsummer, where 
I fear the zealous countrymen of Burns will find the ehort night of the 
season too short for their festivities. And.thus will this commemoration 
parsue the sunset round the globe, and follow the — of the evening 
star till the gentle planet shines on the waters of China. 

Well bas our great poet deserved this universal commemoration—for 
who bas written like him? What poem descriptive of rural mannersand 


f Scotland has him, we have him too, and if she tries, as she will not do, 
to keep him to herself, she cannot show her treasure without renouncing 
her monopoly, or without opening ber coffer to the nations, and so givieg 
to every one that bath an eye or an ear, a gift in its own nature of uni- 
versal meaning and worth, those words winged as doves and as 
“ apples of gold in pictures of silver.” t better proves that this 
bard belongs to us all, than this occasion itself. We meet here, men of 
every trade, ession, country and creed, to keep this festival of a 
ploughman’s birth, and whilst we hold our genial fellowship together, we 
catch thrills of kindred feeling from brethren in all the great American 
cities, whose greetings come flashing along the electric wires ; and per- 
baps before the night is through the Atlantic cable may wake up at the 
thrill of so many barp-strings. The silent De Sauty may briog to us, 
through the cold bed of the ocean, some pulses of the heart of old Scot- 
land, that shall make us, here on the bankg of the Hudson, brothers all 
with the poet’s own countrymen, now met on the Frith of Forth, by the 
waters of the Tweed, and banks and braes of bonuie Doon. fact, 
no literary festival that ever took place on earth, probably, had so broad 
an interest as this ; and over the globe, wherever our tongue is spoken, or 
3ritish or American institutions are known, there will be some genial 
souls to speak tenderly with us the great minstrel’s name. If the drum- 
beat of Britain circles the world continually, and the sunrise in ev 
longitude is saluted by the reveille of ber armies and fleets, who shall tell 
the circle of the heart-beat of her language—our language as well as 
bers? Wherever that great heart beats this night, its blood quickens at 
the name of Robert Burns. 

New York, eurely, has rightly her part in this great festival, and no- 
where this side of the Atlantic, has Scotland so many sons and friends as 
The poet himself once thought of this city, and, in the lines, 
~~ Guilford good our pilot stood,” gives a hint of our present oc- 
cupation : 


here. 
“ Whe 


Poor Tammy Gage, within a cage, 


virtues, rural life in its simplicity and dignity—yet without a single _Was kept at Boston Ha’, msn ; 
false outline or toach of false colouring—clings to our memories and Till Willie Howe took o’er the know 
lives in our bosoms like his “Cotter’s Satturday Night?’ What bu- wr —_ aan « 
mourous narrative in verse can be compared with his “ Tam O'Shanter?” Guid Obeeie e Vy ted { 
From tbe fall of Adam to bis time, I believe, there was nothing written But at New York, wi’ knife and fork,’ 
in the vein of his “ Mountain Daisy ;” others have caugh aw eed = Sirloin he hacked sma’, man. 


ped ge but who among them all has excelled him? 
vivial songs I have ever seen in avy language, there is none so overflow- 
ing with the spirit ot conviviality, so joyous, so contagious as his song 
of “ Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.” What love-songs are sweeter and 
tenderer than those of Burns? Whatsong addresses itself so movingly 
to our love of old friends and our pleasant recollections of old days as 
his “ Auld Lang Syne,” or to the domestic affections so powerfully as 
his “‘ John Anderson ?” 

You beard yesterday, my friends, and will bear again to-night, better 
things said of the genius of Burns than Ican say. That will be your 
gain and mine. But there is one observation which, if I have not alrea- 


dy tried your patience too far,I would ask your leave to make. If 
Burns was thus great among poets, it was not because he stood higher 


pre-eminence of a creative aud fertile imagination. 
Original, affiaant and active his 
always kept under the guidance of a masculine and vigorous under- 


standing ; but it is the feeling which lives in his poems that gives them 


their supreme mastery over the minds of men. 


because, whatever may have been the errors of 
band that formed him—I say it| i 

reverence—God breathed into him, in larger mea- 
sure than into other men, the spirit of that love which constitutes his own 
essence, and made him more than other men—a living soul. Burns was 
acute and delicate, 
yet large, comprehensive, boundless. They were warmest and strongest 


was thus great 
his after-life, when he came from 
with the profoundest 


certainly was, and it was 


But Mr. President, I must not slight my mission, nor fail to say some- 
thing of the poet’s genius. What genius is, it is hard to define, and even 
the men that have most of it do not always seem to know what itis. A 
Yankee ougbt to be good at guessing ; and, as a full-blooded one, of the 
Bunker Hill breed, I will venture to guess that genius is that which 
makes a man see into things and make others see into them. There is 
genius in every sphere of thought and action, from constructing steam-en- 
gines to commanding armies,—from calculating eclipses to composing 
symphonies, But whatever the sphere, we expect a man of genius to 
see into the matter in question, and so to shape the matter by his own 
mind that others may also see into it. Poetic genius is that which ena- 
bles the possessor to see feeling!y the soul of things, and so to make them 
ever a thought and word, that others too may see. Thus the poet, as the 
name denotes, is a “ maker” —a “ seer,” ii , bat also a “ maker,” 
—making the real life of things to be visibly seen by his art. A true 
poem is a living work, and its art brings out the life of the indwelling 
and over-ruling epirit, as trees and flowers bring out the life of natare. 
Such of course, is a native 
education, but created, 

and a force; a 


E 


organ 
; and, uolike mere talent, it 
it does the world; so that its 





towards those of his own kind, yet they overflowed upon all seatient 





as 
Sovcameny tarts than laboured manufactures ; 


speech was more full of vitality and beauty than any scholas- 
tic dialect, even as the common earth yields more blossom and fruit than 
the pavements of polished marble. So he formed his matchless style— 
rather, so he let his style grow, and the siucerity and force of his genius 
spoke itself out in bis word. 

The substance of bis works corresponds with the form, and is to be 
found in every line that comes so earnest from his pen. He everywhere 
shows the same gentle, brave heart ; the same dear, manly sonse at work 
to bring us nearer to nature and to man—sometimes nearer to God. 
How marvellous is his naturalness! I refer not so much to his wonder-. 
fal natural in language as in his thought. He talks to Nature asa 
friend, and as such she answers him; and river and mountain, flower, 
bird and beast, that to so many are a dead bee my ns dumb cipher, 
spoke to him their mother tongue. His favourite flowers chat with him 
like children—the daisy, the harebell, the sweet brier—whilst the Doon 
and the Ayr sing to him like old friends, and the Highland bills stand 
up before him like ministering priests of God. The animals talked to 
him aad through him in a marvellous way, and what he has said of the 
mouse, the dogs, the old mare, the old sheep, the wouaded hare, bring 
the brute creatures nearer our hearts, acd preach, trampet-tongued, that 
neglected part of the 1—mercy to the races below us. 

And what aspect of bumanity has not been illustrated by his pathos or 
humour, his keen wit or stout manhood? Do we = of friendship? 
read the Elegy on Glencairn, or sing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
theme— without referring to thove passages in the poet’a life when he, 
like too many of us, was a tinder-box before the new 
bright eye—own that reverence for woman that rans ay we 8 

his “ 'e Satur- 
need be paid than in 


romantic songs, and rises into religious solemnity ia 

day Nigtt.” No nobler tribute to wedded love 

good old song, “ Jobn Anderson,” which rings, in its homely way, 
blessed truth that bome bappiness should brigeten with 

whom God hath joined together are dearer far as 
earthly lusts and transfigures human affections ia the love 
and has promise of eternity. Who sball describe his service to poe, 
ism, or say too much of that love of country that glows in his “ Farewell 
to Scotland,” and his “ Bruce’s Address at Bannockburn?” Nor was the 
great iment of h ity lees favoured his muse. His fumous 
song. “ A Man’s a Man for a’ that,” is the aration of Independence 
set to music, and is this night sung round the world. Some there ma: 
be who question his claim to be ee a friend to humanity in its spi- 
ritual aspects ; but which of us can, in justice, deny his title to religious 
sentiment, or will maintain that, in bis best hours, he was a stranger 
to divine faith? Will not the Cotter’s Saturday plead for piety and purit: 
ages after the author’s personal frailties are forgotten? And what you! 
can read his poetic letter of 1786 to a young friend, and not call the bard 
the earnest moralist as well as the geaial companion? Such sentences 
as these are no scoffer’s words : 


“ An Atheist’s laugh is exchange 
For Diety offended.” or 


“A dence fixed wi’ Heaven, 
Is sure a noble anchor.” 


But why dwell upon the theme, and try to treat at length a subject 
that the whole night would not exhaust? Time is taking sceptre of 
judgement out of our hands, and the country has already passed its sen- 
tence upon the bard. 

By the crucible of time, the merely selfish or individual element is 

od away, avd the universal and bhumaa qdalities rise into light. 
ried by this test, some men disappear as mere of food or ga- 
therers of gold, whilst true souls of genuine human traits live auew in the 
whole race. Tried by this test, Burns’s private follies sink into compa- 
rative oblivion, and hie genins rises to its place among the providential 
men of his race, by the same law that lifts the oak above the bramble 
and swings the globes in their orbits. He bad a work todo in a most 
momentous ag age of the great conflict between old dynasties and 
new monarchies—and the first priociples of constitutional right were on 
both sides assailed. 

The new age of freer and truer humanity was at hand and a great poet 
was to be the spring bird to sing out the better times of promise and fruit. 
On one side were the autocrats, with their ghostly advisers, and on the 
other side such mobocrats as the Ro! and Murats, with their 
counsellors, more steeped in atheism und materialism than they. Be- 
tween the two ranks stand the champions of constitutional liberty, under 
such leaders as Chatham and Burke, Washington and Franklin, and the 
great thinkers and authors who have striven for a social order, humane 
and reverential. Among these men Robert Burns has a Providential 
name and piace, and be fs one of the builders of the new civilization of 
freedom and humanity. Whilst men were disputing whetber there was 
any baman soul buman right, and Atheism was wrangling with 
ghostly and meeting blind credulity with as blind uabelief, 
the Scoteh ploughman came into the field of debate with bis songs of li- 
berty and humanity, and taught the people by heart that there is more 
mind in man than the schools teach him, and a worth, too, that kings 
cannot make or mobs unmake. Though not a thealogian, he belongs to 
the teachers of positive faith, and as his countryman, Thomas 
his Philosophy of Common Sense, rebuked the prevailing intellectual scep- 
ticism that was making men into materialists, Burns, by his poetic fire, 
did the same good work for the American people, and set che philosophy 
of common sense to music. He is one of the great teachers of the belief 
—now eo vital and so mighty in pablic opinion—that there is something 
in man more than what schooling puts into him, and that the greatest 
of all wrongs i to crush down the rights Hee ap a a 
He sang this principle of the great creed umanity to moody 
tudes almost ripe for bloodshed, and elded their mad- 
ness for mercy, as Saul of old was refreshed by David's barp, and was 
well. ped en J the Anglo-Saxon race the love of liberty without an- 
arcby, and bringing into social and civil life a 
right, Robert Burns was a servant of Providence. 

and sometimes trifling ; but 








And again : 





deed, often merry, 
marches, not dancing tunes, and by their cheering 
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Ordained to light, with intellectual day, 


bas marched on more stoutly its appointed way. Honour, then, to the See many whiste of Matage on they ploy ; 


nius of Burns. Pity, much pity for the man—pity for him who pitied | ‘ 
} em creature, from ihe woanded hare to the self-tortaring Prince of ye bps! ota og s below! 
: - ‘ Shakespeare's name be 
- a  ey aeaaiie aa te eal “ia | Verily I have faith, gentlemen, in that prediction; for otherwise this 
t is God’s gift to us, and in common with all like gifts of Providential , pleasant festival would wear LA nap | n 1 4 et C 
— Ly amr “2 birthright to a domain beyond aught that we can to the eaniaiiiien elias teenies dig us in all the walks of life, that I 
We are great brethren, not in ourselves alone, but in our race, in that | Could almost wish for you that the Spanish proverb might indeed be rea- 
Re Or Gad ta and all ages are enriching, and which lized, and that you might each of you live a thousand years, so as to enjoy 
needs heaven as well as earth to hold its treasures, Under the spell of | ‘2 more of these Burns Club Centennial Anniversaries. Butif that may 
this great name, acknowledge to-night the common bond of humanity, not be—as there are no Methuselahs in our days—let us doubt not that 
and as the same music that has charmed millions, now sweeps through — oe us = Tage | a gee peers | Bes ~ op! Fag! 
this hall with its pathos and joy, let it touch within us the chord of bro- | # ‘be — 8 on } Ee eae ~ ; A ™~ 
hood, leaving no human soul on earth or heaven out of the circle of oat rem! cyte 3 hat ~ ‘arnishes . bo ae + a ntellec a a 
its fellowship. All our great poets are singing for us still, and the morn- nels — ay freedow bi become poy ke me dy ingredient 
ing stars shall cease their song before those eternal melodies are hushed. rend eo ey an swam Bone eset SOMES of Oe elton 
Mr. Gould did justice to himself and his theme in replying for “Scot- tino still maintains a Poet Laureate at the British Court. On whose 
land,” bat was modestly brief; which is more than can with justice be brow, I pray you, did the Lady Sovereign’s hand suspend the th, 
sid fa rand to Me GO. Verlank, who Torponded fori air tht inarba te pote champion ofthe realm Was ite sycophant wha 
' ? ro ? 
for a Meetiog of the ‘fristorical Society ; bat, being delivered at @ very Getesl Gaaaiiact vt was Alfred Seocguent B ame se ee 
late hour and in a very low tone of voice, it provoked a disagreeable genuine poet—one who has married immortal verse to Seathe 
show of impatience, which was painfal to witness, but which was the 7” ono in short. whose manfulness is more in unison “wm manly 
only cloud in the harmony of the evening. It is not pleasant to say spirit of Burns? The more I think of this choice, gentlemen, and re 
wren ihe the commen clni apes trate Tt | member how ft wen made, ond bow popslar scciaim approved 1t—the 
’ v ign o! 
Mee Norrie spoke well and to the point, on behalf of “ Kindred As- Genth on Satan up hn is dane . 4 toe Cuca of the Taiet ithe 
sociations,”’ and was deservedly applauded by his friends and country- | yapmer wy re ‘ard for my c alten. ’ 
men around him. To Mr. Young, the Editor of the Albion, the “ Poets!  Pinally, for | trespass too long, I repeat that what has been, will be. 
and Poetry of Great Britain and Ireland” were entrusted ; and thus did | , , 


We may look the future boldly in the face. If Cotton be —- 
be endeavour to reply for them. some auticipate—Poets-Laureate will still be crowned with the bays ; 
MR. YOUNG'S SPEECH. | only, in independence at least, they must be and will be men of the 


: | Burns and the Tennyson stamp. 
You have done well, Mr. Chairman, to introduce into your programme 
this tribute, at once so apt and so comprehensive. ‘And on qaense, | To the next toast on the list Dr. J. W. Francis responded. His speech 
have done well also in thus cordially receiving it; for isolation is not | was a collection of reminiscences of his Scottish travels. At ite 
part of the genuine poet’s nature, and of all the race none was knit more | Close, the small hours having arrived, Mr. Bryant rose to retire. The 
closely than Robert Burns to men of his own vocation. You know, gen- | P resident of the Club made a few complimentary remarks, and Mr. 
tlemen, for you have conned over lovingly every published detail of bis | Bryant’s health was drank with Highland honours, the gentlemen stand- 
life, that Allan Ramsay’s collection of songs was the vade mecum of his | ing on their chairs with one foot on the table, and cheering vociferously. 
laborious boyhood ; and that only six months before his death he spoke | He cues his thanks for the kindness with which he had been treated, 
of Cowper’s “ Task” as a glorious poem, and of Peter Pindar as one of and withdrew, his place being takea by Mr. Cunningham. The ninth 
his first favourites. If to such as these he gave such honest welcome, | toast was acknowledged subsequently by Mr. N n; the next b 
how must his big heart have yearned towards the lofty ones to whom the | Mr. Horace Greeley ; and the last, in very humorous terms, by an 
toast alludes, and for whom I am expected to respond. | member of the Buros Clab, whose name, we regret to say, escaped us. 
But what se shall { make ?—can I make ?—I, who am no -|  Weshould not omit to mention the admirable singing, whereof Mr. 
tised orator, am unable therefore even to understand that marvellous | Miranda and Mr. py Simpsou carried off the honours. The for- 
alacrity with which, in Parliament, in Congress, in thronged assemblage, | mer electrified (we use the word advisedly) the audience in “Scots wha 
men enunciate the rights or the wrongs of millions born or unborn, and | hae.” The latter warbled deliciously ; he gave the company, at dif- 
appear in fact rather aided than impeded by the ponderous responsibilities | ferent periods of the evening, “ The Minstrel Boy,” “ Of a the Airts the 
that they shoulder. The greatness of the theme commended to my charge | Wind can Blaw,” and “ She’s a Winsome Wee Thing.” The last was en- 
brings to me no such aid. I find its magnitude oppressive, its variety | cored unanimously at about 2 A.M., on Wednesday morning !—All the 
pupieaing, How sball I grapple with it as a whole—with what portion arrangements were excellent, and reflect great credit on the Managers, 
of it come closely into contact t Would you have me dilate upon the | and oa Mr. Vair Clirehugb, the Secretary. 
narrative of Chaucer, - romance of —— nay nee drama, or | ee 
Milton’s epic? Or. coming down to more ern times, would you care to | i 
me enumerate the almost numberless Odes, that have been dedicated | Tae Corver ann ais Sonstrrvre.—* About a year ago _ ane gen- 
by brother followers of the Muse to the memory or the genius of | tleman (the name is given by our contemporary) was aux =~ Procure 
_ Burns? Shall I remind you of Byron’s emphatic declaration that | * commission in a reg = Drag am, 4 hs Lage ose —_ 
one of bis most artfully artless stanzas contained the essence of all the | ‘#! qualifications which the Commander-in Chie Ff — ~ — 
love-songs in the world ? Sball I labour to draw some far-fetebed analogy, | # Substitute to pass the sooumney Cage wary ht one 
between the one poet whose fame we are met to celebrate and the many | *eated himself to the pemne poe eben age Agee ; : ~ “| _ 
whom you have just now associated with him in yoar libations? No, gentle- | tificate, which ain —— nt prom ais tntnor waa jo Ln Ba 
men ; any such attempt would be alike wearisome and vain. It were su- ployed him, — a “= a two ‘ rwards ad a — 
rfluous to dwell upon the copiousness and the richness of British and | ® Cornetcy. The = tute oo —_ y = _ - = og 
rish poetry, on the one hand ; on the other, upon the unquestionable fact, the young cornet, Poe be ng mode wy by a * Teese a. 
that all the reach and wealth of the United Kingdom, from Trou- | 8¥™8 of money, till at last he was unable to meet these inordinate de- 
bedours to Corn-Law Rbymers, has failed to produce a counterpart, even | mands, when, about a mouth ago, the substitute anonymously communi- 
& :ival, to Robert Burns, in the preeincts peculiarly his own. Besides, °@ted the fact to the leg of are 7 an 
gentlemen, it your patience would tolerate the stringing together & host | communicated with the officer, desiring to know the tru ; 
Ot illustrious names with which I might plead some familiarity, I should | ™ents. The cornet was obliged to obet the'fact, and has in bees eee | 
shrink, in the presence of so many Scots, from affixing epithets to a| soon comnaned by Her Majest _— > ane and Re veins he paid 
Motherwell, a Tannabill, an Alien Conniaghem, 0 famous cole | for his commission has been rown."— \dvertiser. 
from marsballing in due order recedence r pm e em 
modys, the Loven, the Davires, po all to a people of quick impulse | T#® Farmer or a Ne ns Steg soy ty of the ane A 
and ne susceptibility. For these reasons then—warranted also by the ‘distinguished soldier has called forth from was & a ' 
occasion and by this goodly presenco—I prefer to invite you for one | £0W, Paper, the following interesting ae “oe ly La : aaee 
moment to ground less familiarly trodden, nor exhausted I think by the Clyde's J reed wes'en b ne rm ped o> “~ er ah —. 
eloquence of those who have preceded me, Keats was in the right Of It | hs asgow, e last century. leman 








laimed : was bound as an apprentice having died in 1800, Jobn M‘Liver 
Se hee Oh ! sweet Fancy ! Let her loose ; | became a journeyman cabinet-maker to his master’s brother and 
Every thing is spoilt by use. ' sor, whose extensive warehouses in Argyle Street were ed by fire. 


y' 
. ,.| A gentleman informed me that he remembered Colin M‘Liver perfectly 
You perceive my drift. Not that I woald bid you imagine Burns’s | we}) as being a black-headed boy and very lively. He used to run about 
own ejaculation wrought out to the letter : | the workshops of the above-mentioned cabinet. makers. John M‘Liver 
Oh, were I on Parnassus’ hill, | was @ steady, well-behaved workman, and in point of intelligence was 
And had of Helicon my fill! | rather superior to the general run of workmen. There isa gentleman in 
Nor that I would undertake to localise the favoured spot, chaunted by | the city who was getting instructions ia cabinet-making, and is still 
Wordsworth when a pilgrim to the banks of the Nith, alive, who told me he worked at the same bench as John M'Liver. 
Where all that fetched the flowing rhyme, “ This gentleman lately wrote to the Isle of Mull to make inquiry re- 
From genuine sprin, | garding his old shopmate, and received a letter from John himself, ex- 
Shall dwell together, till old Time Pp g many thanks for his kindness in inquiring after him. The eame 
Folds up his wings. | To was in Gibson’s class, in the Glasgow Grammar School, with 
Not thie—not that! Solely, I would ask you to figure to yourselves a | Lord Clyde, then standing simply ‘Colin M’Liver’ upon the roll of the 
conclave of disembodied spirits—of Som Os mean, dead pee of our | —_ = = —, = 8 = } a D, 2 —s Ch 4 
nation’s written melody, who have soot! lightened and animated | a class dinner wi e was in , wi 
living myriads through successive generations. Scarcely can I hope to | attended, and spent a bappy evening with them. It is rather 
convey to you the same impression ; but, through al! the fumes of your | singular, but it bas never been explained, how Lord Clyde did not visit 
rich intellectual incense, I see them even now in my mind's eye, even | his father in Mull, when he was so near his aged parent's place of resi- 
there overhead, bending down upon us, and smiling approval. And dence. It is said that Lord Clyde had been in the practice for many 
why should they not be there, | years of allowing his father an annuity of £30, which the old man said 
If anght of things that here befall | Was quite pat oe + epee bye 8 oo _ = 
Touch a spirit among things divine, accustomed to spe . Lord C lyde ente’ army vice of his 
as Tennyson has expressively worded it? At least it seems to me, under ag Bae Cuekell and L 1 re oe = gi 
the influence of surrounding ies and iations, not al | > ’ - . 
that the men of the New World andof the Old should unite for os | more dignified military name than M'Liver.” 
upon the common ground of the world unseen. At least, too, thejcon- | : . 
ceit has this merit—tbat each who listens may fill up its faint outline as aL 7 ee er ofeee ——° ber 
ee he — et Loon —_ revenue. But all do not know that Charles I1—* ol Rowley,” the 
wo eeenaaly te eh eqpeed. aye h “ oe = = _— pensioner of Louis XtV.—* the merry monarch’’—was the first king of 
ing—if picture it you can—you hail by instinct the one in endi "7 aa ‘ 
grap, lastalled for. this night in the starriest place of honour. His | Gteat Britain who borrowed money on the national credit : this began 
in 1660. At the abdication of James II. in 1688, the amount of the debt 
name I need not repeat. For the rest, your own fancies may be brought | was £660,000. But it was his successor who established the system—a 
a Bey | Gee © OR oe) Reiet apse yon. Bad | tie, todees, 1) syotem which has unfortunately taken deep root in our finance, for the 
should lack boldness to follow out mine own phantasy. I could not “F*** hed the fi 
essay to trace the separate greeting of each master-mind above us—to  |!l-weed has systematically increased until it bas now reac whiney 
paint William Shak mpoare, for instance, recognising in Robert Burns not |‘! amount of eight hundred millions sterling !—“ How we are Governed. 
one, but a thousand of those natural touches which make the whole world 
kin ; or Welter Scott modestly reminding him of the fulfilment of bis , 
. “you'll be a man, yet, sir!” I content myself therefore with | 
offering you this airy su tion, in place of citing an abridgment of 
Jobnson’s Lives of the Poets, or plyiog you with a dissertation on the | 




















ON KXHIBITION. 
THE MAGNIFICENT PAINTING BELONGING TO 
THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE, 
AND REPR NG 

of British poetry. HER MAJESTY SURROUNDED BY THe LADIES OF HER COURT, 
Thus mach, Mr. Chairman, for the main matter of your toast ; but, if At Goupil’s Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. ‘ 
I have not already intruded too long, the sentiment with which it closes, .,0Pem from.8 A-M.. 107 BoMe...-.--0csec-cc-s-cscesurs Admiaiien, Twenty.dve Conte. 
demands a word of acknowledgment. You desire that the successors | _N. B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a large and commo- 
ofa 5 are, a Burns, and a Moore, may continue jeeutend the | djous staircase has been opened. 
dominions of Intellect, of Civilization, and of Freedom. Have no fear, THE ROOT GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC ART, 

mtlemen, on that ecore! Institutions may pass away ; Science may be ~~ tlt NEW YORK, 
Paitled or exhausted ; Learning may dwindle into P try ; the face of | Giulas @> Guanes Giten 
the world may be changed—but Poetry is enduring, and dies not ; nay, is | DIAPHANKOTYPES, PHOTOGRAPHS, DAGUERREOTYPES, 

with perpetual youth. The Song of Solomon and the liad of Homer | In the First Style of the Art. 

sve come down to us in all their freshness, passing unharmed through long 

Se eee, —~ | BRADY'S GALLERIES. 
1D, 80 shail it be, in all events. Poetic pear price will retain for ever Broadway Pennsy ngton, D.C. 
the admiration of the world, if they perish not in the sifting process which Fayun cuuamorion a PORTRAITS on oa +, peo ae THE = 
each age undertakes for itself. No, gentlemen, this is no new-fangled | T and valuable, im thie. country. of tho MEMBERS OF FHS 
a diem ot — ey - ~ —_ <a Gower ponkle Ped ATIONe crean eubibition, taken turina Wb tna Bension of Congress ot 
bens pero wna tothe encom i ehcp Mga ea heh | Ss 8a te Sasa Bast Sa et ts 
Poets shail live—for what says ove of them, Thomas Campbell, he who 
was born a countryman of Barns, but has been somehow drafted—I might AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
Sretnaeliy'derene tees fethe ranks of Englishmen? Fervidly aod| g97 pRoaDWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 
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The Old World—a Blank. 

For the second time this winter, we bave only the material before us 
of a budget three weeks old. Previously to our last issue, we bad not, 
indeed, received the Liverpool mail of the 8th inst.; but when it did 
come to hand we found nothing in the correspondence or the journals 
that it brought, at all calculated to change our impressions, already 
recorded, upon the tous “ Italian question.” We are still unable 
to perceive the certainty of a grand Continental war, to commence with 
the opening of Spring, and to be ended no one knows when or how. That 
there is considerable danger of such a calamity, no one can doubt; but 
we still think there is room to hope that the directing minds of Europe 
will contrive some means to evade it. And we are glad to notice that our 
sagacious cotemporary, who speaks every day to the French popula- 
tion of these United States, and whose opinion on matters wherein 
France stands prominently forward ought to command attention, is 
no more disposed than we are to look upon war as inevitable.—In 
the meantime, with news close at band, it would be altogether 
superfluous to go over the ground again, that we have so recently 
covered at considerable length. The expected steamer will at least 
bring us the King of Sardinia’s speech at the opening of the 
legislative session at Turin, on the 10th inst. ; perhaps also the announce- 
ment of some lynx-eyed or inventive Paris letter-writer, to the effect that 
Louis Napoleon’s language to Baron Hubner on New Year’s Day was, 
after all, only a shrewd arraugement whereby his half-brother, the Count 
de Morny, was enabled to retrieve his broken fortunes by a gigantic 
Stock Exchange operation. 

Were we disposed to interpret in gloomy sense any sayings or doings 
that reach us from Paris, we should perhaps dwell upon a very queer 
pamphlet just published in that city, and attributed to the pen of the 
same Monsieur Felix Belly who has joined the waters of the Atlantic and 
the Pacific—by a canal of printers’ ink. A sight of the word solidarité, 
for which we entertain a supreme contempt, and which generally warns 
us off from any documents wherein it appears, well-nigh prevented us 
the entertainment derived from Mr. Belly. We are glad it did not ; for 
his “‘ Appeal to Napoleon III. to protect the Catholic States of America 
against the United States” is more amusing than many of Punch’s bur- 
leeques of State papers, while it is not without a moral. Its object is to 
induce the modern Charlemagne, who “ commanes with God in the se- 
cresy of his aspirations,” to put himself at the head of the Latin races, 
and undertake a crusade against the Anglo-Saxoas of this country, on 
whom the gentleman showers a series of epithets with which we care not 
to sully our columns, bat the nature of which may be read in the con- 
cluding words of one paragraph. They run thus: “ Pat a wall.around 
them, Sire, and they will eat each other up, and they will devour each 
other like savages as they are—have they not already tasted of each 
other in Utah?” In truth, a Bowery melodrama, or a sensation-piece 
in the genteeler part of the Town, might borrow the phraseology of the 
great civilizer of modern times. Nevertheless, in spite of all tais fastian, 
it is matter for serious thought, that the occasion for such an outburst— 








sueces- | made under the stern censorship of the Parisian police—is furnished by 


Mr. Buchanan’s Annual Message to Congress, or rather, by that portion 
of it which touches on the acquisition of Cuba. The theme of Mr. Bel- 
ly’s pamphlet has been taken up by some of our neighbours ; but it 
merits mach more consideration than it has received. 

Foreign affairs, by which we mean Continental, seem for the moment 
to have distanced the domestic. The Reform movement, up to the 7th 
inst., was extremely languid, and appears to us to have elicited in no 
one quarter that earnestness or action which alone can make “ agita- 
tion” an engine towards political ends. The clever speeches of Mr. 
John Bright and others have filled up immense spaces in print, and have 
supplied abundant editorial matter to the journalists; but the feeling 
elicited by them has been for the most part one of curiosity. Times 
have greatly changed since the days of the first Reform Bill. 

The young heir to the British Crown is on the point of going to Rome 
—not going “ over” to Rome—to pursue his studies. It is to be hoped 
that the same fatal error will not be permitted in his case, which is a 
reproach to us in the case of his younger brother, whose voyage in the 
Mediterranean makes a very ludicrous display in the records of passing 
events, and even in the illustrations of a justly favorite London weekly 
paper which ought to be above such absurd toadyism. A load protest 
against this mistake has goue up from the press, headed by the Times, 
and we hope it will be efficacious. 

Details of East India News. 

Although successive mails from the East bring us few startling an- 
nouncements—for which fact we cannot be too grateful—there is still an 
infinity of minor detail recorded by the correspondents of the London 
journals, which is interesting in itself, though it owes much algo to the 
literary skill of the writers. Mr. Russell, the Tacitus of the Crimean 
Campaign, still takes the lead, but he has stimulated others to rival him ; 
and we are not going beyond the mark in saying that few modera books 
are better written, than are a large number of letters penned in the East, 
ofteu under every discomfort, and generally in the briefest possible time. 
We pick up too from them little personal items, and small accessories of 
great affairs, that give wonderful vraisemblance to a picture that perhaps 
takes in various events. Thus, in a Bombay letter of 9th ult., descriptive 
of one of the many pursuits of Tantia Topee, we find some performances 
of the New Camel Corps recorded—a corps that is expected to transport 
infantry detachments more rapidly than horses can carry cavalry. A 
wing of the 71st Highlanders rode in this fashion a distance of 73 miles, 
in 29 hours ; and substantially, in considerable force, including infantry 
on camels, cavalry, and artillery, under Brigadier Park, traversed 241 
miles in 9 successive days, and at the end of the march fought a brilliant 
little action with the rebels. 

In a letter from Mr. Russell himself, dated Lucknow, November 29, we 
find some mention of Lord Clyde, on which one needs must linger. Like 
Napoleon, the old soldier can sleep at a moment's notice, throwing him- 
welf on the bare ground wherever he may be. In a “brush” with the 
enemy he delights to take active part himself, unconscious that he is a 
mark for the Sepoy’s gun, “alive, keen, energetic, self-reliant, calm, 
aud courteous.”—In another place we have a river-side scene, too good 
to be abbreviated, 


The ford was not very good. In fact, it was uncomfortably deep and 
rotten in parts, and our passage was therefore extremely picturesque and 
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amusing. As the leading men of the 5th Fusileers halted to pull off their 
trousers on the banks, one of the men called out, “ What are you stripping 
for?’ “Don’t you see the water will take us up to the hips?” was the 
reply. “Bedad,” quoth one of the soldiers, not a Northumbrian, “I 
tould you the Gineral would never stop till he made us all Highlanders!” 
Cheery, gallant British soldier! with all your faults, he who trusts and 
treats you well is ever sure of your ~> +e in camp or quar- 
ters, as he may rely oa you in shock of e. 

In another part of the same communication, we read of an immense 
change produced in a city, the very name of which still brings up a host 
of thrilling recoll The L of to-day is not what it was at 
the period of Inglis’s extr y defence and Havelock’s ever-memo- 
rable relief. Whole quarters of wretched native tenements have been 
swept away, and the gorgeous native palaces which are numerous, stand 
out in broad relief. Health and picturesqueness of effect will gain 
greatly by the alterations, which however are to be attributed to other 
plans. Military necessities and the safety of a small garrison have dic- 
tated them ; and in fact the strategic improvements have gone beyond 
remodelling what existed. A series of armed forts is nearly completed, 
which will over-awe the city ; and we have only to hope that their effi- 
cacy will never be tested.—We could make many more abridgments or 
extracts from the correspondence before us; but our object is gained 
in showing that Mr. Russell has not forgotten bis craft. 
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Cuba and the “ Manifest Policy.” 

In spite of the unanimous repudiation, by the Spanish Cortes, of Mr. 
Buchanan’s designs upon Caba—untimely formed and insultingly pro- 
malgated—certain Senators at Washington have seriously taken up the 
project of putting thirty millions of dollars into the President’s hands, 
for secret-service money towards accomplishing his end. Mr. Slidell, of 
Louisana, on Monday last, broke ground openly on behalf of the Admi- 
nistration, bringing in a Report in favour of this remarkable plan, from 
the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Affairs. In an argument of inordi- 
nate length, he supported the President's claim to Congressional support 
herein ; but we have no desire to follow him, or plunge deeply into the 
melée of Washington politics. We believe that among foreigners, the 
most warmly attached tg this country, there is a universal feeling of 
regret that a course so ungracious, so undignified, so provocative should 
have been adopted; nor do we believe that any Americans whatever, 
outside a clique of political jobbers, look upon it with approv- 
ing eye. It loses however nearly all its importance before the 
world at large, when it is formally announced, as it has been 
by the NV. Y. Herald, as the “ opening of the Presidential Campaign 
for 1860.” The tumble down from a grand stroke of national audacity, 
to a bid for the support of a Convention, emasculates the matter com- 
pletely, and we turn from it with a sensation of contempt. There was a 
Minority Report, and an opposition on the floor of the Senate ; but the 
debate was postponed, and until its close we are not disposed to review 
it. Acorresponding Report has been preseated to the House. 

Whether it was by way of slur upon this Cuban thirty-million scheme, 
or by way of showing that rival candidates for the Presidential Chair 
can blow an equally loud flourish also upon anaexation trampets—we 
know not—but a Member of the House of Assembly, the other day, en- 
deavoured to talk the House into instructing its Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to consider the policy of annexing all British North America. 
There was nothing particularly disrespectful in the manner of the gen- 
tleman ; bat the House was in no mood to take up his views seriously 
or in joke ; and so they fell to the ground. Thence we shall not stoop 
to pick them up. 


Newfoundland Libelled. 

A very curious chapter in Colonial history might be made up by relating 
certain strange events, which have transpired with reference to the fish- 
eries of Newfoundland. It will be remembered by our readers that, 
some time since, the legislature of that Colony rightly refused to accede 
to a Treaty which the mother country desired to make with France, for 
the purpose of putting an end to the constant disputes between the 
French and the Newfoundland fishermen. Great Britain thought that 
Treaty reasonable ; but not so thought the Colonists. The Imperial 
Parliament had, with due regard to local rights, left the Colonists the 
option to accept or refuse it, before it could become binding on the two 
nations. The Newfoundlanders refused to accept it; and it became a 
dead letter. 

Now the special object of the Treaty was to put a stop to the troubles, 
alleged to be constant!y occurring between the fishermen of the two coun- 
tries. When therefore people saw from time to time, in the English 
Papers, stat ts—appar 
were not only continued but i 
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proposed, in place of the rejected Treaty, some accommodating terms, 


which might have put an end to the scandal. But no one was prepared 
to hear that these interminable squabbles were purely imaginary, and 
foisted upon the English press from some extraordinary motive. Yet 
such is the conclusion at which any one must now inevitably come, who 
believes the accounts of the local press. According to it, the Hon. James 
Tobin, the financial Secretary of the Island, a member of the very Go- 
vernment which strenuously opposed the Treaty, is the writer of all these 
paragraphs about riots and disorders on the coasts of Newfoundland, 


which from time to time bave appeared in the English papere. 


The discovery, or supposed discovery, of the author of these trouble- 
ongst the 
i gs have 
been held to consider the matter, and the result is stated to be that Mr. 
Tobin has “ resigned” his seat in the Government, and left the Island 


some paragraphs has naturally caused great indi 


goation am 
people of St. Johus. Large and tabl ded 
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for Europe! 


All these curious statements we give, as we find them in the New- 
foundland papers ; but we are bound to say that so far, we know nothing 
of what Mr. Tobin has to offer by way of defence. The next mail from 


sot | 


the Island will, perbaps, place us in a better p to draw 


tly well authenticated—that these disputes 


, the general feeling 
was one of regret that the Legislature of Newfoundland had not at least 





means limited to Scotchmen. The local papers that come to us from 
every quarter—especially from the British Provinces —are rich with the 
names of the most eminent citizens who were forward in their hearty 
participation, and are crowded with records and reports of speeches, ad- 
dresses, odes, and testimonials. It would do us all a world of good, if 
we bad fewer demonstrations in honour of the living, and more in honour 
of the illustrious dead. 


Newspaper Enterprise in New York. 

The department of journalism partakes in a large degree the activity 
that marks all things in this metropolis. Every new year, every month 
almost, sends into the world a new printed competitor for public patron. 
age ; and though some die out after but brief existence, the demand for 
literary food is so unlimited that not a few maintain their foot-hold.— 
It is searcely doing justice to three novelties of this sort, all weeklies, to 
crowd them into a short paragraph ; but our welcome is designed to be 
hearty, if it be not hammered out at great length. To the Saturday Press 
then we first give a greeting, because it is only so far a novelty that we have 
fore accidentally omitted to make our bow toit. It isa pleasant com- 
pendium of literary and artistic matter, liked particularly for the indepen- 
dence of its critical notices. —The Century affects a somewhat'graver tones 
but is edited with laborious pains and much intelligence.—The Constella- 
tion, spreading itself over the face of a very large sheet of paper, is con- 
ducted by one of the pioneers of the mixed semi-literary style of news- 
papers, which have of late years become numerous. We mean Mr. Park 
Benjamin, whose experience in this line of journalism is great, and his 
ability unquestionable.—To one and all a welcome! 


Postscript—A Week Later from Europe. 

Yesterday afternoon, just as we were going to press, the Arabia was 
announced at Halifax, from Liverpool, whence she sailed on the 15th 
inst. Her news, as doled out by the Associated Press, is not important, 
nor does it militate against our expressed opinions on the Italian ques- 
tion. The summary speaks, indeed, of continued disquietude and war- 
like rumours, But it adds the comforting assurance that the panic had 
sensibly abated—Large Austrian reinforcements bad also reached Italy, 
and—a natural consequence—the chances of a revolt were diminished.— 
Our own Parliament is to meet on Thursday next, the Srd of February. 
or 


FR usc. 

We have to thank the Mendelssohn Union for the only noticeable entertain- 
ment of the week. On Thursday this capital society gave “ Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses 
in Egypt,” at their Vault in Cooper Institute. The work was compressed into its 
piano shape, and of course lost much or all of the unique colouring which usually 
belongs to Rossini’s scores, and to the score of “ Moses” particularly. We wish 
heartily that the Mendelssohn Union could afford to give no work without an 
orchestra. “ Moses” is a very agreeable sort of musical interlude between 
the stern facts of the graver oratorio writers and the triviality of an ordinary 
concert cantata. It is not more churchey than a fashionable preacher whose 
perfumed air and faint suspicion of diamonds place him on an interesting verge 
of sinfulness. Much of the music is light enough for the opera, and in its 
severest style it seldom borders on the heavy, The choruses were sung with 
good effect by the members of the Union, and the solos were excellently sustained 
by Miss Hadley, Mrs. Cramp, Mr. Miranda and Dr. Guilmette. 
We are promised a decided novelty during the forthcoming week. Mr. Ro- 
bert Stcepel, the ex-musical Conductor of Wallack’s Theatre, has written a can- 
tata, which he calls a grand Romantic Symphony and christens “ Hiawatha.” 
This work was brought beforethe Boston public a few weeks’ since, and at- 
tracted much attention from the press. The main incidents of Mr. Longfellow’s 
poem are of course ingeniously wrought into the story, and furnished with ma- 
sical illustrations. We have had an opportunity to look through the score of Mr. 
Steepel’s work, and have no hesitation in saying that it is a production worthy 
of the age, and of the liberal ideas which belong to it. We very much doubt if 
there is any other man in this city who could write for an orchestra with such 
marked technical ability, or having the knowledge, would use it witb the clear- 
ness of purpose noticeable in Mr. Steepel’s production. The subject is a peculi- 
arly fresh one, and it is a good omen that it has not been overlaid by stupid am- 
bition or still more stupid imitation of the old Masters. The performance of 
this work will take place at the Academy of Music on Thursday or Friday of 
next week, Mrs. Matilda Heron Steepel reciting those portions of the poem 
which are needed for threading the story together. Here, at last is somethiug 
to look forward to. 
Mr. Aptommas the harpist gave a matineé on Thursday, and played a great 
number of elaborate modern Harp productions ; the number, indeed, was rather 
too great, and caused the audience to drop away before the termination of the 
concert. Mr. Aptommas played finely, but in spite of this fact, the entertain- 
ment was wearisome. Too much harp is as bad as too much partridge. A con- 
certo with its dry routine of movements is, we venture to say, too much of this 
particular sort of good thing. After the first impression no one. cares 
whether the harp is a Jew’s harp or one of the grandest that 
ever came from the house of Erard. Twitching is twitching, and 
with all possible respect to the ancient Britons in general, and 
Mr. Aptommas in particular, we assert—and say it boldly—that a long 
solo is only tolerable under certain conditions, the first of which is, that the 
soloist shall be young, pretty, addicted to little outbursts of poetic sentiment- 
ality, and blessed with arms of faultless roundness. If the light is not too 
strong, the fire in the grate not too warm, and mamma not too wide awake 
(papa, as a matter of course, beiag sound asleep on the sofa), if, —— well, if a 
man cannot stand even a concerto under these circumstances, he is very far 
gone, and may be regarded as lost to society and music. It will be perceived 
at once how different the case is, when a man with a beard, mounted on a plat- 
form, presumes to supply these conditions. Mr. Aptommas must make his 
programmes shorter, and spice them with more variety, if he would win the 
favour of general audiences. 

Years and years ago a disappointed harpist finding that his beard was too long 
or his fingers too clamsy, flung the instrument to the ground, and insalted it 
with a kick. An instant vibration ensued, and the irate artist thus received 
the first idea of a piano-forte. From that day to the present men have laboured 
with head and hands to improve the condition of the horizontal harp or piano. 
Mach has been done, so much that the mechanism may be regarded as perfect. 
No performer can expect to feel music more completely under his hand than 
when he places his ten fingers on the manual of an Erard. So far as the action 








in regard to these strange event-. 


Fillibusters and Slave-Traders. 


The officers of the Federal Government appear to have been suddenly 
aroused. We learn that, at Mobile, Captain Maury, who commanded 
the notorious and ill-fated schooner Susan, wrecked on the Honduras 


coast, bas been arrested on the double charge of impeding an officer o 


the U. S. in the execution of his duty, and of violating the Neutrality 


Laws, It may be remembered that he carried off to sea with him a Lieu 
tenant of the U. S. revenue cruiser stationed at Mobile. 
From Charleston, we learn that Captain Corrie, the owner of the yach' 


Wanderer, bas ulso been arrested and held to bail, on a charge of partici- 


pating in a traffic still held to be illegal. 


The Burns’ Festival. 


Ie giving up more than four columns of our space to one alone, of the 
several celebrations of Tuesday last, we give, perhaps, the best proof of 


our interest therein. Yet should it be recorded, and prominently too 


that far and wide on this Continent the same spirit prevailed and was 
similarly manifested, North and South, East and West of us. Scotchmen 
thronged together, of course ; but the joyous aseemblages were by no 


of a piano-forte is concerned, nothing remains to be accomplished, but in the 
method of producing tone something did remain. Mr. Driggs, an American gen- 
tleman of a philosophical turn, had the good fortune to discover this fact. He was 
not a player of the piano-forte, nor a musical amatear of ferocious enthusiasm. 
Simply as a philosophical enquiry he set himself to find out how it was that 
such a big box produced such a comparatively small sound. He dissected a 
variety of instruments, and discovered at last that that little fellow, the violin, was 
the strongest voiced of all the musical family, and the best too. P: di 


perty vastly superior to the latter. These facts should be verified by those of 
our readers who have an opportunity to examine Messrs. Hall and Son's collec- 
tion, There are minor points of excellence about Mr. Driggs’ instruments 
which we have not the time to analyse, such for instance as their capability of 
keeping in tune, &c. 

oo 


Drama. 


The town is finally, utterly, and I suppose permanently, given over to the 
joint dominion of French spectacle and American farce. “Our American Cousin” 
has so florrished and waxed fat at Miss Laura Keene’s, that he has roused the 
dormant instinct of woman's rights and provoked a “ Female American Cousin” 
to contest the palm of victory with him at Burton’s Theatre. Of this young 
lady I know nothing as yet, save that she proposes to introduce herself to the 
expectant public on Monday evening next. Whether she will be accompanied 
by a Lady Dundreary and a French dressing-maid, doth not yet appear, but it is 
to be presumed she will hardly neglect the most important elements of the mas- 
culine triumph whieh she has been moved to emulate. 

She will be followed of course by an American Father and Mother, then by 
an American Aunt and Sister—and eventually, as I fervently hope, by an Ame- 
rican “ Uncle,” who ought to be the last resort of dramatic as well as of financial 
extravagance. 

The Franco-Algerine successes of Mr. Wallack, meanwhile, have turned the 
head of so calm and loyal an adherent of the “ legitimate” as our old friend Mr. 
Eddy of the Broadway, who has thrown Shakespeare and Domestic tragedy 
out of window to make way for the “ Mysteries of Paris” and the 
gorgeous Equestrian spectacle of “ Mazeppa.” 1 really don’t know why 
a Cossack hetman immortalized by Lord Byron should excite less sym- 
patby than an Arab Emir mortalized by Mr. Lester, and I am very 
sure that the Broadway offers far more space for spectacular shows than 
Mr. Wallack’s theatre. @uoad—barbarian magnificence then ; | really mast re- 
commend “ Mazeppa,” rather than the ‘‘ Veteran” ; and back the wild horse of 
the Ukraine against that terrific charge of Zouaves, effective as it is, with which 
Mr. Lester sweeps away the last vestige of his comedy and storms triumphantly 
up the heights of Melodrama. 

Nor are the opening acts of “ France and Algeria,” clever and well-conceived 
as they are, halfso French as the single character of the Chourineur, all whose 
joy was in knifing his fellow-creatures, which Mr. Eddy presents with such ap- 
palling and life-like ferocity. The Colonel Delmar of Mr. Wallack, and the 
Blanche d'Tery of Miss Gannon, well put upon the stage as they are, are the 
sort of people we may meet every day in the week, in or out of the omnibus ; 
but it doesn't often fall to the lot of decent people to stumble on sueh an adul- 
terated savage as Mr. Eddy’s Chourineur. He is an untamed heathen glazed 
over wi'h the thrice refined selfishness of civilized society ; and as much more 
intensely brutal than the heathen of Tartary or Beelochistan, as Mocha cof- 
fee distilled in the biggins of Paris is subtler and stronger than Mocha coffee 
brewed in the pots of Djeddah or Suez. 

In one particular, however, I must admit, that the play of “ France and 
Algeria,” as performed at Wallack’s, has the advantage of novelty over the 
play of the “ Mysteries of Paris,” as performed at the Broadway. In seeing 
Mr. Eddy we see only the same sincere devotion to his art, which has for years 
been familiar tous. In seeing Mr. Lester as Leon Delmar, on the contrary, 
we are the delighted witnesses of a most surprising reformation. And as we 
are told on the best authority, that there is more joy in Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just men that need no repentance ; 
so we ought to rejoice more extravagantly, over one Mr. Lester who shaves his 
whiskers, than over all the Eddys in the world who have never spared the razor. 
Soberly and sincerely, it is reason enough for wishing a long life and a merry 
one, to the new “ Veteran,” that its author has paid himself the compli- 
ment of sinking the man in the actor, and has done for his own “ France 
and Algeria” what he would not do for Shakespeare's “ Merchant of Venice.” 
With the exception of that memorable occasion on which Candide was 80 se- 
verely punished for speaking lightly of Sophi’s imperial whiskers, I do not be- 
lieve that those highly ornamental appendages of the human face masculine have 
ever received such homage as has been paid to them by Mr. Lester’s persistent 
refusal to sacrifice their laxuriance to any exigency of his profession. He has 
at last broken their spell, and I am confident will be congratulated thereon 
most sincerely, by all but the very youngest and most intensely female of his 
admirers. 


Possibly the consciousness of the effort he has made may have something to 
do with the exuberance of energy he displays in the first acts of his new play. 
Be this as it may, I have rarely seen him act to greater advantage than in the 
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and Algeria,” the “ Mysteries of Paris,” and “ Our American © 
HAMILTON, 


Fatts aud Faucies. 


A subject worth studying is the affairs of Marine Insurance Com- 
panies. We hear constantly of disasters at sea, many of them carrying 
down to the bottom large amounts of invested capital, a considerable 
portion of which insurance offices have to replace. Yet we find one of 
the most prominent offices in New York, (the Atlantic Matual) declaring 
a net profit of $1,360,000 on the transactions of the year! —Our 
Musical Friend is tast winning a way to public favour, the selections bein 
and the price moderate——-_——Is it fair or reasonable that Ameri- 
cans should boast of the recent successes of their chess champion? The 
Europeans were challenged and of course had to take their challenger. 
Could they keep wide awake after taking Morphi-a? Lieut. Maary 
has the credit given him by the papers of predicting that we should not 
have ten fine days this winter. is week alone has given us three 
magnificent days, clear, caim, and genial. The prophesy will scarcely 
ve true.——-The Morning Post hopes, of Iudia, that it may not 
long before her Majesty’s advisers will see fit to recommend a thanke- 
giving, as public and general as was the humiliation. —Buenos 
Ayres journals notice a project for a British Hospital there ; $689,344 
will be necessary, about a fourth of which bad been eubsuribed by oar 
countrymen at a preliminary ing The t of taxes 
usually collected in Caba is $28,000,000, about $46 for every inhabitant. 
—_———aA city cotemporary estimates the value of the kindling wood 
annually consumed in this city at $600,000, and that about fifty different 
firms are engaged iu the business. —A Branch of the Bank of 
British North America will be established, with the assent of Go- 
vernment, in the vicinity of the Fraser river gold fields.———— 
Mr. Edmund Glover, of G w, long known in connection with 
theatricals there, has just built a fine theatre at Greenock. — 
Cyrus Redding, the veteran journalist, the historian of the grape, the 
genial goseiping autobiographer, bas a life of his old friend Tom car 
bell nearly ready for the press. The anomaly of having three d 
tinct Pharmacopwias for each portion of the United Kingdom is to be 
done away with; the new Pharmacopewia will be prioted in English. 
Dog Latin is no longer necessary to conceal from vulgar gaze the me- 
thod of preparing the compounds required _by the medical practitioner. 





























. farther he soon found out that the theory of manufacturing pianos was entirely 


opposed to the practice of making violins ; the sound board being in one case 
thick, jointed, obstructed, and broken ; in the other thin and entirely vibratory. 
Mr. Driggs now undertook the task of making a piano on the violin principle. 
He procured a strong iron frame capable of sustaining the entire weight and 
pressure of the strings, and deriving no sort of support from the sound board ; 
then he manufactured a sound board of the thinest possible kind, and slipped it 
over his instrument. We had the satisfaction of seeing that instrument two 
years ago, and of hearing the prodigious barst of sound which came from its 
somewhat uncouth depth. Since then further improvements have been made 
and the of i ts under Mr. Driggs’ patent has passed into 
the experienced hands of Messrs. Wm. Hall and Son. We have lately examined 
some new instraments, and have no hesitation in saying that they are the 


t 


fact 





clearly their destiny to supersede all other instruments ; an ordinary square 





grandest tone producers in the world—not only in quantity but quality. It is | Builder 


Another Centenary, in addition to that of Burns, is to be cele- 
brated this year. The 10th of Nov. is Schiller’s centenary birth-day, and 
we hear from Germany that all sorts of literary and artistic publica- 
tions the approach of the jubilee———-——A Tipperary cd 
announces that all farther litigation in the case of the Tipperary Bank 
is nearly closed, and that about £20,000, as a final divideod, will be 
shortly distribated among the unfortunate dupes of Johu Sadleir——— - 
In Switzerland it is said that 20,000 women earn a liviog by making 
matches. It is to be hoped that the competition leaves them better off 
than the many women of other countries who make shirts for 4}d. each. 
————The new Whittington Clab building ha’ been opened on the 
site of the old one, formerly the well kaown Crown and Auchor Tavern, 
in the Strand ; the club is a combination of the li institution and 
West-end club house. The French sculptor, Leval, has re- 
ceived orders from the Emperor to execute a statue of Napoleon the 
First, which is to find its place at a St. Helena.————The 
urges the erection of a statue to Wallace, 

Wallace was tried in the “ great hall” in 1305, and our contemporary 














piano on this principle possesses all the power of a grand, and a sostenuto pro- 








thinks the emphasizing the event by o great statue, as a memorial of 
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honour to Wallace, would be one of the few modes now left to us 
of lessening the disgraceful stain it leaves in our archives; and 
at any rate it affords us the beng | of expressing our present | 
sense of it————-Can a new watch with a second hand be called a) 
second-hand watch?——-—The ertire manufactures of Paris are estimated | 
ly at 129,000, 900f., of which 4,300,000f. worth are children’s toys.—— 
. Rae writes to a Canadian paper to deny that he bad ridiculed the | 
idea of an open sea at the Pole, as mentioned in Dr. Kane’s narrative. 
He merely stated his disbelief in there being a large, constantly-open | 
navigable sea so far north, and that the theory of Dr. Kane on that sub- | 
ject required confirmation.—-——A New Orleans paper speaks of the | 
pen of the editor of another paper, as racy and trenchant, and nibbed with 
well-digested thought._——T he London bankers state that there would be 
wag in London, during the month of January, thirty millions of dollars, 
or interest on foreign loans. Thus England keeps the world at work 
earning profits on ber capital—-——The popular idea is, that the | 
Congo negroes are very low ov the scale of intelligence, whereas a| 
cauthera paper tells us that they are quite sprightly and intelligent, | 
and a large number out of every ship load speak French, Spanish and | 
Portuguese quite flaently—————Mr. Ten Broeck bas returned from | 
England.___——A number of boys are to be admitted to Wellington 
College, not exceeding 100, being the sons of parents in any vocation, 
and not, as originally proposed, officers only. The college was to open | 
on the 20th of this month.————The Florida Legislature has repealed | 
the law providing for the incarceration of free negro sailors while their | 
vegsels are in port. South Carolina, too, has modified her law on the | 
game subject.—-_——-Mr. Lovel, the enterprising publisher of the Ca- 
nadian Directory, has lost sixteen thousand dollars by that work, | 
and its future issue is indefinitely postponed. The work was an bonour | 
to the province, and we much regret this untoward result——— 
Lord Shaftesbury has received from a lady whose name bas not been | 
communicated to the public, a donation of £500 for the improvement of 
dwellings of working men in Hull—-———-A drawing by the French 
Emperor, executed while « prisoner at Ham, bas been discovered in a 
shop in Paris, and added to the collection of the National Gallery of | 
Prints and Drawings.——-——A new society for the eucouragement of | 
the Fine Arts bas been launched in London, apparently under favourable | 
————The exports from Charlottetown, P. E. Island, the past 
year amounted £119,246 Island currency.- The —— mar- 
riage is announced of the Hon. Thomas Powys, con of the Right Hon. 
Lord Lilford, of Lilford House, near Thraptson, Northamptonshire, and 
Miss Emma Brandling, a —_ belonging to an ancient and well-known 
Northumberland family, and niece cof Sir Peter Fairbairn, Mayor of 
Leeds.————Some four American contemporaries seem to be surprised | 
‘that no Reform meetings are held on Kennington or, as they call it, Ken- | 
sington Common. Let it be known to them that the Common of ’48 is 
now a well ordered garden neatly fenced with iron railing——-——On 
this side of the Atlantic the turnip suffers from fly even more than on the 
other ; agricultural readers will be glad to learn that an English firm 
have brought out a “blast drill” which, drawn up and down a field, 
dusts the young plants on both sides with lime and soot, and at the 
same time sucks in and kills the fly——-——In Caithness bituminous 
shale has been met with, containing 45 per cent. of fish oil! How came 
‘the fish oil there?——-——The new Adelphi theatre cost, with the site, 
$325,000. No fees are allowed in the house, play bills are given to each 
visitor, pit and gallery are cushioned, and women in green uniform 
are money-takers, check-takers, stall-keepers, Xc., 
The Hon. Mrs. Anson, whose death was recorded last week, died from the | 
accidental administration of laudanum, mistaking it for a draught—— 
——-The Queen of Spain has bestowed the order of the Golden Fleece on 
the Prince of Wales, with which he bas beea duly invested at Windsor, 
—The Rev. Thomas Dale, bas resigned the Vicarage of St. Pan- 
ores, which be bas held several years; it is worth £1,800 a year.—— | 
The particalars of the horrible death of the Roman Catholic Mission- | 
‘ary, Don FP. Milchior, at the bands of the Chinese at Tonquin bave been | 
published. He perished with two of bis attendants, after dreadful tor- 
tures.—-——-—-—-J’unch asks, “ Has the Misletoe any perfume?’ And an- 
sewers : “ Why, certainly, the most insinuating, pesewatiog, aggravating 
of all perfumes! What, then, is it? Why, the perfume, so popular 
amongst young ladies, called “ Kiss me Quick.’’-—-—~—-The crime of dog 
stealing in the metropolis, says the Post, 1s so much on the in- 








orease, and is atteaded with the exercise of so much brutality to the un 
fortunate animals, that it is to be hoped no difficulty will be experienced | 
ia the next session of parliament in rendering dog stealing a felony.—— | 
—— “Rebecca” Riots have ooourred in Wales, caused by an endeavoar | 
to ev the Salmon of the River Wye. A late Macon Citizen 
publishes tbe acts of the late Georgia slature. Among them is one 
to alter and amend the character of city of Macon.————The 
whole annual ¢ of the State ment of New Jerse 
were last year $202,000, about fths of which are contri- 
‘buted by a tax upon railroad passeng: ra—Rather a strong contrast this 
with the expense of the government of this city —————An act) 
to poerent prize fighting bas been by the Senate of New 
York. It puuishes those betting upon as well as those taking part in | 
the fight. —During the past year no less than 14.876 emi ts | 
have retarned voluntarily, or have been reshipped from the United States | 
to Liverpool, being equal to one-third of the entire emigration during 
the year from Liverpool to all the American ports. France is not | 
without its “ sensation” preachers. At the Madeleine on Christmas eve 
the Abbé Bantain ascending the pulpit cried in a sonorous voice, ‘‘ A Sa- | 
viour is born unto us!’ He repeated the cry, and then said, “ My) 
brethren, why do you not receive that glad tidings with an Hallelujah?” 
Thereupon the whole congregation stood up and cried “ Hallelujah!” | 
After which be proceeded to deliver his sermon.————The Emperor of | 
Ruasia is expected to visit our court aboat the month of May. Oar | 
Queen and his Imperial Majesty are well acquainted, Al der baving | 
visited England as Cesarovitch a year or two after his father, the late | 
ror. Public drinking fountains, the gift of Mr. Gurney, are 
to be erected at the Regent Circus, in the Edgeware Road, the Maryle- 
bone Road, and at the Clarence Gate, Regent's Park, London. The 
water will be filtered throagh a bed of charcoal, and the supply constunt. 
——-——The death of the 1 of Orford causes an accession to the num- | 





ber of Roman Catholic Peers, by the succession of his eldest son, Lord | lean, 80th , 
Walpole, a convert to the Roman Catholic faith————The Winans | tee Archdachess 
shaped” steamer has been tried at Baltimore and seems to be suc- Richer 

No scientific report however bas been made, or one sufficiently | gg \ 


-detatled to be very reliable as evidence of success.————Mrs. Kemble | 
was to have written to the Mount Vernon Association, refusing to) 
o0-operate with them ; and expressing herself towards their plans in an | 
<9 y- ing manner. This letter, which has been going through the pa- | 
, le ent 
the Association to assist them.—-——Punch has a good caricature 
Louis Napoleon tugging very hard at a boot, which he is“ trying on.” 
Italy, which the school books say resembles a boot in shape, gives the | 
idea of the picture. —We were in error in stating, the week before | 
Jast, that Mr. Erskine had not joined the British Legation at Washington. He | 
came out several months ago.—-—— A new commercial paper, published 
weekly in Boston, and called the Commercial Bullein, appears to fill up a 
‘void in the press of that City, which we believe had no exclusively mer- | 
cantile member.————The direct trade between Cleveland, Ohio, and 
England, during the last two years, bas caused the building of ten ves- | 
aele with a tonnage of 3,600 tons. These vessels were freighted chiefly | 
with staves and black walnut lumber. They all disposed of their freight 
to advantage, and six returned with cargoes of crockery, bar iron, pig 
iron, or salt. The return cargoes were also profitable.- | 
A London letter carrier has been convicted of removing and appropriat- 
ing the stamps from letters, and substituting old ones. He bad been 23 
years in the service. ‘The Legislature of Newfoundland will meet 
on the 27th inst-———The exports from England to the East 
during the year by the India and China mail steam packets were, | 
in round numbers, $22,000,000 in silver, and $800,000 in gold.——_—_—_. 
Beron Pennefather bas resigned his seat on the Irish Bench. He was 
= — Bar in yey = New York Senate condemns any 
attempt to return to bigh postage. It is to be b some better means 
will be divcovered of ot postal monde ge bor increasing the | 
charge for carrying letter —-——-It is decided by the Supreme Court, 
in the case of uigly v. The Philadelphia, Wilmiog aod Balti e | 
Railroad Company that when a corporation, as such, in the publication | 
ot its business, perpetrates a libel, it can be held responsible. This is 
very common rense. If it were otherwise all rogues would have to do 
would be to combine-—-——-A shock of earthquake was felt at Kings- 


ton, Jamaica. on the morning of the 23rd ult., at balf-past one o'clock, 
some di 


ever fe't in that island———— Pho 








to ic copies of the handwriti Readi 
of a note, together with specimens of Eo Tests known hendwritins | Wentuten t 


maguified many times, so that the slightest diflerence could be 
were admitted in evidence on a trial at Boston recently. 
“cental,” a weight equal to 100 Iba. avoirdupois, will 


detected 


y | devolve on his only sister, Lady Henrietta, born in 1832, also unmarried, | proved by his country, and his expenses refunded, the 


mention at W 
Lady Gray.—At the Branch Bank 
in the service of the 
olden.—At Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, John Sleator, 
Veteran Battalion.—At Glasgow, Mr. Sheriff Steele.—At 
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school room at Woolwich recently, before Sir W. F. Williams aod a num-| sivyes. The inventor says that he, with others, sank his “ porpoise” in 
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markets of other large towns are expected to adopt it instead of the pre- the intent chilaree af Soe bene core oo means eae 


sent awkward ewt. of 112 lbs.—————The improvement in trade and the 
cheapness of provisions have caused a diminution of relief to the London 
r, equal to ten per cent. since Christmas ’47.—_——A letter from Paris, 
in the Belge, ts that Prince Napoleon has stated to | is: Lite Guards—Hyde Park. 
Lord Cowley, the British Minister, that the Imperial government is ready ~~. &., Windsor 
to abandon ‘the present system of negro immigration, provided Great | js: Drag Gds—Madras, Can 
Britain will frankly undertake to assist France in obtaining coolies for 
the French colonies from the Britis possessions. The popa- 
lation of the city of Halifax, N. S., is now 30,000; the city debt 
£23,856 ; revenue £15,323 ; salaries, including police, £4,725 ; total dis- 
bursements £14,351 ; balance to credit £1,000; altogether a very plea- 
sant condition of affairs, and creditable to the good management of the 
Halegoniaos.————The Legislature of Prince Edward’s Island meets | 
on the 17th February.— The London Times is of opinion that the | 
Emperor’s recent speech to the Austrian Ambassador at Paris, was made 
with a view of learning how the great Powers would receive the project 
of a French interference in Italy. The result of the appeal has happily ~ Re A 
been most decisive. This notion of proposingjhimself as the —- Of | loth Huseare—-Aldorshot., 1th 
Italian independence is one of the greatest of his latest failures, through a TE 
the increasing saspicion with which the Imperial policy is regarded.—— | [Sth Light Drage —Dablin cad 
The Countess R ptchine, well-known fur her poetic talents, lately died = = ¥, Maidston 
at Moscow. She was the daughter-in-law of Count Cedor Rostoptehine, | i¢u 
who gave orders to burn Moscow in 1812, and whose noble qualities ac- | Po 
quires ve . esteem of both friends and connie — Capt. Galway | Gren Gide (lat hat) Windsor, 
whose death we recorded in our obituary was m to a daughter of | (24 bat)—Wellington Bar’ks. (2nd bat)—Aldershott. 
- Aa Opie, the on lamas § Paris —--' in the Nord of | Colaem Gés in tae el hath ahem: seameax 
russels, says that the body of the Emperor Napoleon I. is to| George's Barracks. _, 2th—Gibraltar, Pembroke. 
be in a short time removed to the church of St. Denis, bat that the | eons Foam Ge teen pongel, Butievant. 
beart is to remain at the Invalides. ——The rumour that) Tower. bay, Fermoy. 
the severe frost had injured the Victoria Bridge, was, we are | is! Foot dist bat) Madras, Col 
glad to say, unlike the bridge, without foundation.—-——— | chester, 9 1 
At a recent meeting of the Boston Society of Natural History, Dr. | 2d Foot Uist bajee G ‘Hope, 
Brewer observed that the European widgeon, occasionally seen in this | De ste Best 
country, had been found on Long Island, apparently breeding. Also, 8d (ist bat)—Bengal, Limerick 
that the European saxicola was found breeding in Labrador. And Prof, ee me 
Aguslo remarked that of the European speeias of Sie, the S. ode | dae, Sioa, ; 

, is found on both sides of the Atlantic; while the S. eryor L.| , (21 bat}—Chichester. 40th—Me 
called S. hamatus by Cuvier, remarkable for the hook in the lower jaw of | *b ist bat)—Bengal, Colches- dist—J 
the male, and differing from the other in colour and shape, has been e. bat)—Mauritius, Pem-drd— 
hitherto-considered as confined to Europe. But on the 29th of October, | gun (ist bat)—Bengal, Colches- 45th—( 
a fish of the latter species was caught in the Merrimac river, and exa-| ‘er. 
mined by him—another example of the Arctic species coming down on 
the American as well as the European coast. A German clergy- 
man, by way of giving point to a eulogy of a dead man, at a funeral, de- 
clared that hie own experience would prove that the defanct was the 
most generous of men, as he bad, long ago, borrowed forty dollars of 
him, of which, to his dying day, he had never asked the payment. Of 
the = thus acknowledged before ——s however, the — = 
next day, demanded the ment, with interest. —-The St. 
George’s Society of Toronts, at the last annual meeting, was re- | \s,"Yest India Rogiment—Bahamas. Pode bt 
ported to be in a@ state of prosperity. ——tThe public debt | 31 Ditto—Barbadoes. : , Royal © 
of the United States is $64,910,777, and the aggregate public | [*%ilona'Regimencose leleun.  P* Gela‘donat © 
debt of all the States foots up $239,499,875. The debts of cities, | aon 
towns, and villages are estimated at $100,000,000. Total public debtof| Wanr-Orrice, Jay. 7.—88th Ft: Maj-Gen Broke to be Col, v Lt-Gen Macpher- 
all kinds in the United States is $404,410,552. —The Mersey steel | son, dec. 
works of Liverpool have just turned out the largest piece of steel sup- 
posed yet to be manufactured in the world. It weighs over seven tons. 
and is intended for the piston of a newly invented steam hammer. 
It is said that the Princess Matilda, born in 1843, and fourth danghter of 
the Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, is to marry the Count de Trani, born 
in 1838, younger son of the King of Naples; but the marriage is not to 
take place for a year. These two Princesses are sisters ot Empress | years since there lived in America a rich merchant named Stevens. 
of Austria. A vessel has been seized at New London on suspicion | svffered seriously in his pocket frum sundry unfortunate collisions at 
of being imtended for a slaver. She was partially fitted as if for a whal- | sea, and thus his attention was turned to the subject, and it occurred to 
ing voyage. ——_—_—T Palace com offered a premium for him that the tremendous force of steam power might be turned to ac- 
the best poem in honour of Burns. Six bu have been sent in.— | count in naval warfare in the same In a word, be conceived the 
——A new India House bas been contracted for, to be erected on the | possibility of building a steam ram, . after long t ht, be comma- 
open space next the Foreign Office, Downing Street. It will be com- | vicated his ideas to the Government. These ete notions were 

the importance of 


STATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY ON THE Ist OF JANUARY, 1899. 
[Where two places are mentioned, the last named Is that at which the depot of the regiment is 
stationed. | 
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COLONIAL CORPS. 





‘Navp. 

A Nava. Ram.—A correspondent of the London Times, in the course 
of a humorous letter under the title of a “ Ram’s Nest,”’ gives this his. 
tory of the naval ram now lying half-finished at Hoboken: ‘ Not 


pleted within two years. The Solicitor-General of Nova Scotia, | not appreciated, but Stevens was so impressed with 
the Hon. Mr. Wilkins, has resigned. the matter that he determined to set to work at once. Being arich man, 
he met with no serious , 6 ee SS ee 


3 
2 


York in search of first-rate and ork 

over to secresy, and then threw up a high wall round the sli 
eee to give reality to his idea. by, 
dually the leviathan pro; The 

means of iron plates, since then the 

resist for hours the heaviest shot has 
dwell no longer on that theme. It 

which it is not now, being surpassed 

travel at the rate of 20 knots an hour—that 
steamers, though not so fast, for instance, as 

was to be propelled by six powerful engines, to be sharp at the bow 
stern, being a bed of at both extremities, carrying one monster gun, 
aud a heavy, but not numerically , armament, after the Merrimac 
model, Such a vessel would be a fearful antagonist for even a fleet of 
three-deckers to meet with on the wide ocean, and all she would have 
to fear would be being laid aboard. To prevent this she was to 


& 
Bf 


Ovituary. 

Tue Eant or Aytesrorp.—Last week we aonounced the demise of 
this nobleman, who expired at the family seat ia Warwickshire, io bis 
72d year. His lordship was son of the 4th earl by a hter of the 
Marquis of Bath. He succeeded his father in 1812, and in 1821 
a daughter of the 2d Earl of Warwick. His lordship was formerly 
tain of the Yeomen of the Guard, and has been Lord Steward of her Ma- 
jesty’s Housebold. The title and family bonours descend to his lord- 
=~ son, Heneage, Lord Guernsey, who was born in 1824, and married 
in 1846 the only daughter and heiress of J. W. Knightley, Esq., of Orf- 
chureb, in the country of Warwick. 


i 
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z 
iis 


Hs 


ajesty’s yacht. 








Tue Eart. or Rorues.—The death of this amiable young nobleman, | 
at the early age of 23, is announced in our late papers. He had recent! throw 
gone to Edinburgh to obtain the benefit of ical advice, and streams of boiling water from her sides, soas to be unapproachable. 
rapidly recovéring, when he suddenly relapsed and expired. He suc- enterprise gradually progressed, but Mr. Stevens did not live to see it 
ceeded bis father in 1841, and as he died unmarried the title and estates | completed, although he was fortunate enough to have his conception ap- 


vern- 
The deceased noble- | ment carrying out his idea.” “n 
RE a at 
this new naval machine is now r t' ing to 
At yoy Bosem, bat N. Infan Lape commenting dy Ld want of appropriations, and the following description "e gna of it: 
Rima on ths o cunt, wre Reh Singtined hie for | neous me 40 et Lag, with ham brenda 
well as on several other i of which b ble | P ety sharp a Af 
Foamy aa hd ee ea a - end well proportioned. The ribs are about three feet apart, the outside 
of England, Bristol, Henry May, Esq., for 47 | being covered with heavy sheet iron, riveted on in squares about three 
Bank of Eogland.—At London, Lieut.-Col. Charles | feet long and two feet wide, and with the exception of the centre, the 
- of the Sth Royal | sides have reached the height of from seven to ten feet above the kelson. 
o— Ms we —_ ac- On either side, and about midway, the sides extend Cry or — 
{panes mont ne wd | be ’ ae ed five feet. There are two tiers of rafters, one of which, no doubt, 
te ——— oe oe . —~ my ihe | tutes the lower deck, and is about eight feet above the kelson, and the 
shards Proprietor ‘and Publisher of The Ni wo York Spirit of the Times, aged | other about sixteen or seventeen feet above the kelson, and eight feet above 
years. . the lower deck. Eight engines and ten boilers have already been ad- 
aes justed in the battery. The top will be shelled over with iron of the 
App otniInients same thickness as the sides—thus rendering the battery, it is supposed, 
- bomb-proof. The upper and middle decks will probably hold 2,000 per- 
., to be Lieut.-Governor of the Island of Prince Edward.) sons, The battery will be worked by a lier, and, it is hoped, will 
for Linlithgowshire at the time of his appolutment, bat make a run of eight miles an hour. About $700,000 have already’ been 
any public ‘Goeuntionty to / Majesty, in | expended on its construction, and, it is estimated, that $100,000 will be 
Esq., M.D., deceased. - | Fequired to finish it.” “7 
A Scpmarme Barrery.—The London journals contain accounts of an 
Arutp. | American invention which it is alleged will make Cronstadts and Cher- 


bourgs of no avail. It isa sort of submarine , large 
Coast Derexces.—Colonel Wilford, R.A., lectured in the regimental | contain as many as fifteen men with a Series eeasllty ot om 


who is now Countess of Rothes in ber own right. 
man was not a member of the House of Lords. 





Regt. 


G Dundas, Esq. 
was 


to 
lo- 
ber of officers, non-commissioned officers. &c., on cost defences, particu- | Lake Michigan and remained under water for four hours, without air 
larly dwelling on the facts that successful descents had been made on Ire- | tubes or other communication with the surface, propelling himself slowly 
land and Torquay in 1796, and that during the reign of George II. an | several miles. The machine is so constructed that he can saw, bore, or 
enemy had brought his ships up to Chatham, and burnt several of our | make fast chaivs, ropes, or explosive matter, to a ship or battery, and if 
vessels. This lecture was one of a course on subjects connected with the required, a person can leave the machine while under water and enter 
art of guonery, which seem to be very successful. in without inconvenience. This invention is under the consideration 
- | of the Admiralty, who received a specification of it with prompt atten- 
Wootwicu Arsenat.—The Committee of heads of departments, ap- tion, much to the astonishment of the American gentleman in charge of 
peiated during the Russian war, to manage the affairs of the Arsenal, is jt, who. thinking the Admiralty a purely red institution, only 
to be abolished, with a view, it is said, to the appoiatment of a distin-| to our Government after being repulsed by the Governments of the United 
guished Artillery Officer as Governor-in-Chief, a change which it is| States and France. A submarine machine after the model of the inventor 
thought will effect a most important economy in the expenditare of the | js to be built in Londoa, and if it does nearly what he expects, our Go- 
Arseval. The manafactaring departments, it is added, will be directed yeroment will doubtless become its purchasers. 


and controlled, under the Governor. by civilians. Colonel Tallob, Su-| 


perintendent of the Royal Carriage Department, is mentioned as the future | The Enterprise, one of the Arctic discovery ships, is to be used as a navy 
t, at a salary of £2,000 per anuum. | coal depot at Sheerness.—The Resolude, returned by the United States, 

Upwards of ove thousand artisans in various departments of the Roya! | still remains at Chatham, where she has been lying for some time en 
Arseval are ordered to be discharged, and a further reduction is expected | tirely dismantled.—The paddle vessel Pigmy, 4, and the three-decker 
to take place. This reduction wiil not, however, be permanent to this } Britannia, have been re-commissioned.—On Coristmas-day, at Multa, an 


extent, but arises in some measure from the fact that the amount granted | order from Admiral Fanshawe, released all prisoners in the fleet, ia com- 
for labour by the last estimates bas bee» almost expended. After the next! pliment to Prince Alfred.—The /ldustrious, trai 
army estimates are passed, additional workmen will be employed. 4 


ship, ae. Harris, 
as been paid off in ordinary, by ‘ Seymour, C. B. of the Victory.— 
The Shannon, screw frigate, Capt. Marten, acting, is ordered to be paid 
off.—The frigate Conway, 26 guns, is about to be presented by the Ad- 
by the organisation of Soldiers’ Institutes | miralty to the Liverpool Mercantile Marine Service Association, for the 
-rooms have been successful at several garrison towne. At pu of being moored permanently in the Mersey as a training “a 

Institute, open for the last twelve months, bas a large! At Chatbam dockyard, two line-of-battle ships are ordered to be 
corps in the garrison. In addition to & | down on the first slips that are vacant. One of the new vessels is to be 


rational recreation for the | a screw steamer of 91 guns and 800 horse power. 
his leisure hours bave been introduced. At Chatham a | 
on Bel 


It will accommodate 200 children. 


Conprriox or THe Soupren.—Endeavours to add to the mental and 


Paoworions.—Com. Lake to be Capt. Lts Roe and Alphonse to be Commrs. 
ret. 


the troope. on the 
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New Gooks. 

After serving up a vicarious notice of The Scouring of the White Horse, 
we find a grateful edition of it, comprising Richard Doyle’s illustrations, 
laid upon our table from the press of Ticknor & Fields.—The celebrity 
gained by Mr. Tom Hughes, the anonymous author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” will perbaps have raised the expectations of the numer- 
ous admirers of that admirable representation of the English boy at 
Rugby to an undue height. Like most other things however, dependent 
on the genius of man, no. 2 is decidedly inferior to.fo. 1, in style, tone, 
and substance. Yet thousands in this country will be glad to examine, and 
ready to applaud it ; so, instead of dwelling oa our disappointment and 
showing ourselves to be extremely disagreeable and censorious, we will 
just eay that a wholesome view of appreciation of old English sports and 
pastimes rans from one end of the book to the other. The shade of vul- 
garity, which may offend some of our fastidious friends, can readily be 
forgiven, in the open sunshine of kindness and fellowship and honesty, 
wherein every page is bathed. We have heretofore published ex- 
tracts, both prose and verse ; and now only select the following passage 
for the sake of ill the peculiar humour and descriptive power of 
the author. 

“ Lawk-a-massy! (said the old woman to me as I was 
hicle) how ever be I to scawt up this bill. 
good soul!” Well, I coulda’t go by and leave her there, though I 
didn't half like having to stop; so I helped to lift the wheel out, and 
we pushed the cart up a few yards, and the old donkey tried to sidle it 
into another rut, and we had another fight with him. My blood got up 
at his obstinacy ; 1 don’t believe there ever was another such a donkey 
in the world ; so the more he backed and sidled, the more I and the old 
woman and the boy fought. And then the people aod pe us began 
to laugh and joke at us, and I got very angry at them the old woman 
and everybody ; but I set my teeth, and made up my mind to get him 
up to the top if I stayed there all day. I should think we must have 
been nearly half an hour at work, when adog-cart on bigh wheels came up. 
The gentlemen in it were talking and laughing—but I dida’t look up and 
kept working away at the donkey, for I was afraid they would only joke 
at us. “Oh deary me, deary me, Master George, be that you,?” I heard 
the old woman cry out ; “ now doe’e stop some 0’ the chaps, and tell ‘em to 
help. Ibe nigh caddled to death wi’ this drattled old jackass—oh dear, oh 
dear !”—“ Why, Betty! what in the world are you after?” said a merry | 
voice. “Ob, you see, Master Geargs, I thought as I might turn an ho- | 
nest penny if I could only win up the pastime with some nuts and iian- | 
dy-balls. So I loaned neighbour Thame’s cart as he fetches coals from 
the canal wi’ bis ass—and if ’twas Balaam’s ass hisself he could'nt be no | 
wuss—and bere I be ; and if it had’ut a been for this kind gentleman—”’ | 
“ Well, stop your talk, Betty, and take bold of his head,” said he, jump- | 
ing out of his dog-cart and giving the reins to the one who was beside 
him. “ Ah, good morning,” nodding to me as he came to the back of 
the cart ; “ now then, with a will! Shove away.”—So we shoved the | 
cart hard against the donkey’s legs. ‘* Don’t pull, Betty ; let him have } 
his head : just keep hold of the reins. Look out, boys, stop him making 
for the ditch ;” and away went weit scrambling up the hill, for be 
found that the cart was coming over his back if he didn’t move on. | 
Master George was as strong as a ballast heaver, and the donkey seemed | 
to find it out quick enough, for we were up the hill in no time. | 

Compare the merry, light-hearted, kind, though rough, manner of the | 
Berkshire yeoman, and the account of the sports on the Downs, with Mr. 
Borrow’s description of country and gipey life!—Which writer do you 
think shows the greatest amount of sympathy for, and yearning towards, | 
the particular class represented? Joe Hurst of Elm Close Farm is, in | 
his way, as good a type of the jolly sound-hearted Berkshire farmer, | 
as was Charles Dickens’s creatioa of Mr. Wardle in Essex. The small 
amount of sentimentalism and love, to be found in the volume, serves 
we suppose as a sort of literary skewer, to bind the various parts toge- 
ther, by artificial means, We object to the necessity, and wish Cupid’s 
mark were expunged from its pages. 

Books, engravings, newspapers, are redolent jast now of Burns—for 
reasons too obvious to be particularized ; and here we have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt, from Delisser & Proctor, of another Liye of Burns, a 
pleasant and pocketable little tome, It is made up partly from the En- 

Britannica’s account of the poet’s external life, and partly 
from what the Editor calls Carlyle’s grand spiritual portrait. The Edi- 
tor, Mr. O. W. Wight, prefixes also a brief sketch of Carlyle himself ; so | 
that on the whole here is truly muléum in parvo. 

Messrs. Appleton have just reprinted here a neat and useful little Ma- | 
nual of Chess, by Charles Kenny, taining the el y principles 
of the game, a few diagrams, a condensed view of openings, and such hints 
generally as may lead young players to study Aguel, or other copious 
commentators upon the popalar amusement of the day. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Merchant's and Banker's Register for 1859....... J. Smith Homans, Junr. 

University Algebra, by C. Davies, L.L.D................. A. 8. Barnes §& Co. 

The Comedies of Terence, is English Prose, by H. T. Riley ; with 
an’s k-Verse Translation 


Sine Arts. 


Mr. Lacey is still making the most of the vogue for everything Scot- 





tish that prevails, and sends us two further issues of Photographs, ex- | 


tremely charming in their way. The more important is a set of illustra- 
tions, six in number, of The Soldier's Return, by Jobn Faed, whose paintings 
have done, and are doing, much to bring the Royal Scottish Academy into 


rivalry with what ie called “ The Royal.” We trust, by the avay, that | 


the former is a help to Art, and not a stambling-block, as the latter may 
fairly be designated. The costume of a Highland Regiment, worn by 
the principal subject, stamps the nationality in these prints—for the 
Photographs are, we presume, taken from engravings; but they are 
above and beyond any mere local interest, being full of intrinsic charm. 
The young lovers in one, and the interior of a cottage whose inmates ap- 
parently mourn the departure of the young soldier, in another, are espe- 
cially truthfal and artistic. 


The siagle specimen of this branch of imitative processes is a portrait 


of the young Prince of Wales, in all the picturesqueness of the Tartan. 
Though he bas gun in hand and dead game at his foot, the pose and serious 
set of the face remind one of Lawrence’s Joha Kemble, in “ Hamlet.” 


Moxcmest to Sir Joun Fravxiix.—The monument erected in the 
Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital, by order of Parliament, in memory 
of Sir John Franklin and his brave companions who sailed in the Arebus 
and Terror in search of a north-west passage, consists of a centre tablet, 
on which are inscribed the names of the ente ing and uvfortunate 
officers and crews engaged in the expedition. is is surmounted by a 
pediment, within which are two crowns of oak and olive entwined. The 
subject is illustrated by sculpture. On the right of the tablet (the spec- 
tator’s left) is a statue of a naval officer—not a portrait—stadying on an 
open folio, with compasses in hand, the route of the ships. This figure is 

Near him are a globe, books, and papers referring to Arctic 
researches, and inscribed with the names of Franklin, Parry, and Ross, 
In the bac are seen, in low relief, the tall masts of the ships, with 
sails set, as if departing. A space is then left ; and the next object that 
takes the attention is a group of large, splintered icebergs, shooting up 
irregularly into the sky. Over there is a star, denoting the North or 
Polar Star. In the fixsure of an is seen a crushed and broken 


spar, with loose tackle. Below this scene of desolation is a statue of a 
sailor sitiiog on a fragmeat of rock. He is babited ia the dress wora in 
the incle northern ; one of his feet, wounded, is band 





* | the Second” will remember how much of bis second volume he has de- 


was used in those expeditions. and the peculiar floe-anchor employed for 
grappling and holding on to the ice. 
The work is in marble, and occupies a space of about eight feet 











it possible to hold out. Their anticipations were correct—tbat soiemn 
gathering was their last—yet those sixty worn and feeble warriors 





high by between nine and ten wide. The execution of this monument 
was intrusted by Government to Richard Westmacott, R.A., and most 
worthily has he acquitted himself of the task. 

The following is the inscription oa the tablet :— 

To the Me of Rear-Admiral Sir John Franklin, Kt., K.C.H., and of the 
under-men' Officers of her Majesty’s discovery-ships Erebus and Terror. 

Erebus: Captain James FitzJames ; Commander Graham Gore ; Lieats, | 
—_* D. Le Vesconte, James Walter Fairholme, Robert Orme Sargent, | 
oC *. Des Veeux, Edward Couch ; Messrs. Charles H. Osmer, paymaster ; 
Stephen S. Stanley, surgeon ; 8. . ae | 
—— (civilian), ice-master ; Terry, boatswain ; John Weeks, 

r. 

“Tver : Captain Francis Rawdon Morice Crozier, Commander Edward Little ; 
Lieuts. George Henry A , John Irvine, Frederick John Hornby, Robert 
Thomas ; Messrs. John Smart Peddie, surgeon ; Alexander M‘Donald, assistant- 
surgeon ; Thomas Blanky (civilian), ice-master; Gillies Alexander M‘Bean, 
second master ; Edwin James Howard Helpman, clerk in charge ; John Lane, 
boatswain ; Thomas 


pomp Te pe r. 
Also in memory of the se petty officers, seamen, and Royal Marines who 
sailed from England in the ships a! their ti 


ite 
bove-named, and who, with 


Ised the attack once more, and at mid-day the Turkish forces retired. 
When they renewed their onslaught, however, the brave defenders of St. 
Elmo fell one by one at their posts. A few of the Maltese soldiers, pro- 
verbially expert in swimming, escaped by plunging into the water, and 
nine prisoners were saved by being captured by the corsairs who formed 
part of the Turkish army, to be sold for slaves, Every other defender 
perished sword in hand, having maintained the shattered bulwark more 
than a month against the whole power of Solyman’s army. 


—— 


A SOLDIER-SAILOR’S LAST LETTER. 
The Albion hastens, at the suggestion of a friend, to rescue from the 
circumscribed circulation of a calf-bound law volume the letter of a 
bumble hero of the late Russian war. It was read in a court of law un- 
der circumstances tolerably well known to the public, but which will 
very well bear being again related. 
Lanman Race, a sergeant in the Marines, fell in the action of Petro- 





officerg, lost their lives in the service of their countr 
voyage to the Arctic Seas in search of a north-west 
A. D. 1845—1854. 


—— 


THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 
In the course of a review of a recent publication by Major Porter, R.E., 
entitled “ A History of the Knights of Malta,” a London paper contains 
the following interesting resumé - 


The history of the Knights of the Cross has always been one of the most 
vivid and oy pages in the records of chivalry. In every romance, 
whose scene is laid in the middle ages, the Templar or the Knight of St. 
Jobn figures conspicuously. No reader of Ivanhoe can forget Bois Guil- 
bert, and it was not only in prose that their achievements were cele- 
brated. The ballad, the war song, the lay of the troubadour, have all 
rendered a tribute to their valour, if they have less faithfully painted 
the darker sides of their characters, Sir Walter Scott, in his spirited 
ballad of “ The Fire King,” tells how, in charging the infidele— 

The Knights of the Temple and Knights of St. John, 

With Salem’s King Baldwin against them, came on. 
Even in the sober pages of history, however, the narrative of their ex- 
ploits reads like a romance. The Orders themselves were intended as 
the very incorporation of piety and chivalry, and if in the enthusiasm of 
the founders, the weakness of human nature and the inevitable recoil 
from excessive severity were lost sight of, still in the hour of trial the 
nobility of purpose which had originally animated the knights reap- 
peared in full vigour. If the pride, and avarice, and luxury of the Templars 
was sufficient to authorise the witty rejoinder of King Richard, aad there 
is too muck reason to presume from contemporary records that the 
Knights Hospitallers were by no means more perfect, still beneath the 
rack of the executioner, and before the hordes of the infidel, they dis- 
played unrivalled courage. The suppression of the Templars by Philip 
the Fair is well known to all readers of history, and also the striking 
episode of the recantation of Jaques de Molay and Guy, his companion, 
of the confessions forced from them by the fearful tortures to which the 
had been subjected, The old tradition, too, is familiar to many, whi 
tells how the murdered Grand Master, perishing at the stake, sum- 
moned the King of France and the Pope to appear before the judgment- 
seat within a year and a day. By a curious coincidence, Philip the 
Fourth and Clement the Fifth both died within that period. 

The extermination of the Templars did not affect their more fortunate 
brethren of the White Cross, whose greatest achievements were yet to 
come. They received some uf the enormous wealth of the Templars, 
though a considerable portion was appropriated by King Philip, under 
the plea of reinbu the expenses of the trial. After the loss of Jera- 
salem and Acre, the hts of St. John, under Falk de Villaret, estab- 
lished themselves at Rhodes, which position they gallantly maintained 
for two centuries. Their triumphant repulse of the army of Sultan Ma- 
homet excited the greatest enthusiasm throughout Europe, and its effect 
on the mind of their jeaperist enemy 4 apibered from the epitaph 
which he ordered to be inscribed upon his tomb. Dying a after 
this failure, he turned from the catalogue of the provinces he had sab- 
dued, and the victories he had achieved, and directed that they should 
write upon his grave “ My intention was to bave captured Rhodes, and 
subja Italy.” One would have pm this declaration told ly 
enough to the European potentatee the folly and danger of allowing the 
advance of the Turkish hordes A > Rhodes. Yet we find that in the 
second siege no aid was sent, the knights were again left (o their own 
unassisted efforts, The result was not surprising. After maintaining the 
struggle for six months against overwhelming odds, the Knights were 
forced to capitulate, and, thanks to the magoauimity of Solyman the 
Magnificent, obtained favourable terms. They were compelled to abandon 
the stronghold they had so valiantly maintained, with diminished mum- 
bers and clouded prospects, cheered only by the sense of having nobly 
fulfilled their duty, and by the general enthusiasm which their gallantry 
had excited throughout the civilized world. 

Charles the Fifth, himself no meaa soldier, on hearing of the termi- 
nation of the siege, turned to his courtiers, and said, “ There has been no- 
thing so well lost in the world as Rhodes,” There remained, however, 
| yet another struggle against the Tarks which should avenge this disas- 

ter, and add yet brighter laurels to the wreath of the Kuights of the 
White Cross. The triumphant defence of Malta must ever remain one of 
the most striking proofs of the superiority of noble enthusiasm and un- 
daunted courage over mere numbers. The readers of Prescott’s * Philip 


'y, while employed ona 








voted to the record of this eventful siege. The tardy relief from Sicily, 
which had been so long promised and so ardently desired, was at len 
scarcely wished for, siuee the besiegers were wavering in their attacks, 
and the scanty remoants of the Knights could almost have wished to 
have won the triumph alone. They arrived, however, and the besie; 
had the well-earned delight and satisfaction of witnessing the de; 

of that 
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d fleet which bad threatened their annibilation, leaving the 
oes of St. John still flattering on the battlements of Malta. It 
is mournful, after the records of such glorious achievements as the de- 
fences of Rhodes and of Malta, to follow the gradual decay and deterio- 
ration of the Order to its expulsion from the island it had so gallantly 
preserved by the forces of the Republic under General Buonaparte. At 
the present moment Colloredo holds the nominal office of Grand Master, 
| but its glory has indeed departed since the days of Peter D’ Aubusson, 

L’Isle Adam, and La Valette. 

The reviewer here pauses to take notice of the research of Major Por- 
ter, bis lucid style, copious information, and enthusiastic description. 
He concludes with a brief narrative of the Sultan Solyman’s Siege of 
Malta. 


The three chief ornaments of the Grand Masters were Peter D’ Aubus- 

| sou, who defended Rbodes against the first attack; L’Isle Adam, who 
covered defeat with the honour of a victory ; and La Valette, whose 
stern defence of Malta gave the name to its chief city. The unflinching 
resolution of his character, unyielding either to fear or pity, was well 
| suited to the terrible crisis through which he had led his order. His sa- 
crifice of the noble defecders of St. Eleno, however necessary in warfare, 
appears almost heartless, but it shows to what a pitch the heroism of 
the defenders had been raised when men could be foued volunteering for 
such a post. St. Elmo was a port at the point of the promontory, that, 
ranning out into the sea, divides the barbour of Malta, and it com- 
manded both sides of it. Thé Turks attacked it first, feeling the neces- 
sity of gaining such a position. La Valette perceived the importance 
of its retention aud owing to the negligence of the Turks who left the 
communication with the opposite forts open, he sent fresh reinforcements 
nightly, and removed the wounded. As the defences gradually cave 
way beneath the tremendous engines of the Turks, the besieged per- 
ceived that their destruction was inevitable, and sent a message to La 
Valette explaining the state of the fort, and begging permission to leave 
it. This he refused, but sent them fresh aid. ‘The enemy, however, saw 
their mistake, and cut off the communication. 
When the brave defenders saw th ives i on every side they 
reeived that they were to be sacrificed for the sake of the others. 
angrily complained, bat La Valette sent a scornful message, say- 

ing he wotild sead others for the post of honour, and they should be 
recalled to safety. The bold Koights of St. Johu could not suffer such a 
taunt ; if the post was to be held till the last, none bat themselves should 
hold it, Feeling themselves doomed, they determined to keep the place 
as long as human valour aod endurance could maintain it. Gradually 
the devoted band gave way ; gradually their numbers diminished and 
the enem The author draws an effective picture of their meet- 
ing togeteer in the little chapel of the fort the last night that they felt 


taal 





ged completeness in all civilized countries, 


lowski, in 1854, leaving a widow and two children, a girl and a boy. 
‘The father was a Protestant, the mother a Catholic; and the children, 
during the life of the father, had been baptized as members of the Church 
of England. At his death, the Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund, 
considering the circumstances, sent the children to a Protestant school ; 
but, in 1856, the mother wished to withdraw them and educate them as 
Roman Catbolics. The boy desired to return to his mother, and was al- 
lowed to do so; but the girl, expressing great repugnance to leaving 
the school, was retained. The application made to the Court was by the 
mother, to obtain the care of her daughter; and this application the 
Ceurt granted, virtually allowing the tie of blood to prevail over every 
other consideration—the exact o ite of the decision of the Roman 
Catholic authorities in the famous Montara case. The letter, received 
after the husband’s death, was set out in one of the affidavits. Itisa 
touching specimen of simple eloquence. 
“H. M.S. Pique, at sea, 25th August, 1854. 

“My dear Wife and Children,—I now sit down to write a few lines to 
you previous to going into action. When you receive this I shall be no 
more, as it will not be sent to youifI survive. I hope you are all quite 
well, as I am at the present time. My dears, I write to bid you an eter- 
nal farewell if sach be God’s will that I am cut off: but I trust in Pro- 
vidence and hope I may be spared to meet you again: but as we cannot 
all expect to survive to tell the tale, and I may be one that is doomed to 
die in defence of my Queen and country, therefore, my dear wife, it will 
be a consolation that I died in defence of liberty, and did my best, as in 
duty bound to my oath, when I took to the profession of arms. My dear 
Alicia, I have made my will to you ; and I trust you will carry it out 
according to my wish. I wish, my dear, that you will remain a widow 
until the children are capable of taking care of themselves. I hope, my 
dear, that you will not disre this, my last wish, as I should not die 
happy if I thoaght a step-father would be over my babes ; but I feel con- 
fident that you will not forget my last wish. My dear wife, [have not 
received any letter from you or any one else since I left England; I 
should feel ver happy to hear from you before I am called into eter- 
nity : bat the Lord’s will be done. We must bow to His commands. 
My dear Ally, I am but ill prepared to meet My Maker face to face; but 
I trast he will have mercy on wy poor soul, and forgive me my trans- 
gressions, as I forgive all men that have done me any wrong. 

“ Before I die I have settled all my worldly affairs as farasIcan. My 
dear wife, kiss my dear children for me as a last embrace from a loving 
father, and tell them that his lust thoughts were for them, and bring 
them up in fear of the Lord. My dear wife, I think I see poor Alicia, by 
turns weeping for the loss of her poor old man, and then I see her re- 
joicing at bis return ; but, alas, such dreams! My dear, I have written 
a farewell letter to mother, brothers, and sisters, and all friends and re- 
lations, and I trust you will not be forgotten by them. My dearest wife, 
give my dying love to your mother and sister, and all friends that may 
befriend you or my dear children. May we all meet in Heaven is the 
last prayer of one that you know how to prise, although he will be in 
eternity when you ve this last letter he ever wrote, as we are only 
awaiting for the morning dawn to go into Petropaulowski, and com- 
mence the work of destruction. It is a Russian colony; and we are 
about to take it or die in the attempt. My dear wife and children, it is 
late ; and I require some rest before I commence the work of carnage 
to-morrow may bring forth. My dear, I have not set my foot on shore 
Lat twice since I left Eagland, and then only for a few hours on duty, 
The last from your affectionate and loving husband, 
“Lanman Race.” 


Se ol 
THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM. 
The volume of the Cambridge Essays which has just “yo contains 
an article on “ Newspapers and their Writers,’ by Mr. Beresford Hope, 


full of matter that must necessarily interest newspaper writers, and 
interest many newspaper readers. Of the merits of the article we wil 
leave others to judge, as it is with the subject rather than with its 
treatment that we are concerned ; but we think no one can read it with- 
out being strack by the great freshness and kindliness of mind which it 
displays. The main aim of Mr. Hope’s article is to explain to the public 
what a newspaper is, how it is managed, and what are the material re- 
lations of the different members of its staff; and then, when the public 
understands this, to ask whether it would not be just and wise that jour- 
nalism should be recoguised as a profession, honoured in society, and 
counted within the range of vocations into which young men of birth 
and education may be sent by their parents. Newspapers, Mr. Hope 
observes, are invested with a fabulous powér, but newspaper-writers 
thought very poorly of, In a spirit of good-natured enthusiasm, Mr. 
Hope desires that society should come exactly to the opposite conela- 
sion, and, while perceiving that a newspaper is only a newspaper, should 
“regard the journalist as such by virtue of his profession in the light of 
@ gentleman, one of that entitled nodlesse which exists with more or less 
ona social footing of equality.” 
Mr. Hope sees clearly that the claim which may be urged for joarnal- 
ism, may also be put forward on behalf of many other ways of earning 
an honest livelihood which are of great public use, and which require 
for success high intellectual qualities, but which are not within the list 
of professions which give the conventional standing of a gentleman to 
their members. Mr. Hope sees, too, that if all professions are to be: 
thought gentlemanly, it must also be thought that gentlemen can eon- 
descend to enter them. So be fairly takes the ball by the horns, and 
says that he is “aoxious for the day when a Lord William cao take bit: 
M.D. degree, a Lord George be admitted attorney-at-law and solicitor in 
the Higo Court of Chancery, a Lord Edward become a painter, and o 
Lord Thomas sign his articles to « civil or an architect.” If 
Mr. Hope lives to see the day for which he is anxious, we are glad to 
think that he will attain a good old age. The sons of great families are 
not likely to join these outside professions while English society is con- 
stituted as itis. Fora man cannot saceced in them without indus 
and ability; and if a nobleman bas indus and ability, he is 
sure of adv t in the r ised professions. It is only when 
a young lord is stupid and idle that there is any difficulty in 
providing for him, aod even then he had better go into a profession. 
where his friends can give him a quiet turn, than into one where job- 
bing is impossible. The real truth is, that the outside professions —these 
into which a gentleman may enter if be pleases, and dares, but which do 
not stamp him as a gentleman—will always remain in their present posi- 
tion as long as the external homage of society in a recognised and con- 
stituted form is withheld from them. The church, the bar, the army and 
navy, are in repute, not only for their intrinsic merits, but because they 
lead to the possession of external marks of honour which no one can 
gainsay. If there is to be a new value set on the lower professions, it 
can only be done by similar marks of honour being conceded to them 
also. The only practicable and satisfactory mark of honour is the ele- 
vation to the peerage, and unless the nation is to be burdened with end- 
less pensions, or poverty is to be a barrier, the peerage must in most 
cases be granted for life only. We are not arguiog now in favour of 
life-peerages. There is much to be said in favour of retaining the con- 
nexion between the House of Peers and the land which already 
existe, But the real question for those who with to see new professions 
raised to a social level with the old ones, is whether they wish to see the 
system of life-peerages introduced. 

Bat it is obvious that journalism is not even so far advanced hs the 
professions standing outside the privileged professions, for it is not recog- 
nised as @ profession at all ; it is not quite easy to see how a pro- 
fession can be recognised until it exists in a definite shape. Now, jour- 
palism embraces such a wide variety of degrees with which time 





ability are ied to newspaper writing, that any one term can scarzely 
z oa It is one of the attractions of newspaper writing 
that any one can begin at once. 


is no favour to ask, no money to 
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lay out. Ifa person can write, he may make himself a journalist in a 
few hours. If he ceases to write, he can at any moment cease to be a 
journalist. A character thus easily put on off is too indefinite and 
lagitive to be recognised as a profess And even of those who devote 
themeelves seriously and tly to paper writing, a very large 
number belong to some other profession. It is their great wish not to be 
recognised as journalists, and if society insists on recognising them it 
will simply deter them from writing. It must be remembered that jour- 
nalism is a vocation with very few prizes, and there is so great a diffi- 
culty in making beyond a certain small annual sum by newspaper writ- 
ing, that it would be a very severe test of devotion to journalism to ask 
writers to | pan themselves out of the chance of rising in other ways. 
There is of course a class of professed journalists who make it their bu- 
sinees to live by editing and writing for newspapers. But journals are 
of such different classes, and are so very easily commenced, altered, and 
discontinued, that one journalist has no more connexion or similarity of 
position with another than one journal bas with another. A journalist 
must take standing by the standing of the journal with which he is con- 
nected, and society cannot be expected to smile on him unless his jour- 
nal is of high character, of good repute, and perfectly independent. 
The men who make it their business to connect themselves, as in a dis- 
tinct profession, with such journals, are the men who have drawn the 
very and very modest prizes of journalism. There are certainly not 
twenty men in London who are making even « thousand a year by the 
highest kind of journalism. Is it trae that society is hard and contemp- 
tuous towards these few men, considering that in a country where money 
and station are so mucha thought of, their professional income is so com- 
paratively small, and they are not in a recogaised line towards advance- 
ment’? 

Undoubtedly there is a slight feeling against journalists, but this is 
greatly caused by their writings being avonymous. They take their 
standing, as we bave said, by the standing of their journal, and every 
journal creates enemies. The journal gets a character apart from the 
writers ; and then the writers, when they come forward as the authors of 
what it said, are stamped with the general character of thejouroal. The 
only way for journalists to avoid this would be for them to let all the 
world know exactly what they write. Mr, Hope says that reviewers have 
already won the position to which he wishes to see journalists arrive. So 
far as this is true, it is true because a review is always attributed to a 
particular writer, and connected with bis name. The length of a review 
alone makes us ask who wrote it, if it is good, for we get a great deal of 
a man in fifty pages, and are thus aware that it is an individual and not 
@ cor) te body that is addressing us. But no one is exactly sure which 
article in a newspaper is written by which contributor, and this tends to 
make every contributor answerable for the mistakes, animosities, and 
misrepresentations that may appear in any part of the paper. We greatly 
prefer that newspaper writers should remain anonymous, as the public 

n from the greater freedom, independence, and variety of anonymous 
journalism far outweighs the private advantage which some contributors 
might reap from its being known my, which article was theirs. But 
so long as each contributor bas to take bis standing by the general char- 
acter of the whole contributions, it is impossible but tha the should have 
some social prejudices and hostilities to On the whole, we do 
not think journalists have much to complain of, nor does it appear to us 
that the true direction of their social rise is to be found in the artificial 
recognition of their occupation as a distinct profession, when the kinds 
of journalism are +o different and so distinct. The right elevation of the 
journalisé is to raise the journal with which be is connected, to make it 
continually more and more able, free, and honest. If he does this, society 
will in the long ran be sure to give him his due. We do not, therefore, 
entirely agree with Mr. Hope’s main position, but still we can sincerely 
recommend bis lively and instructive essay to the notice, not only of the 
general public, which is always on the look-out for the revelation of the 
mostery of newspapers, but of those whose personal experience enables 
them to criticise its contents.—Sat. Review. 


—— 








| atre, lately brought an action before the Tribunal ot Commerce agaist 
| M. Galvani, one of the singers, to have his engagement for the season 


_ She Atoion. — 


known to be in the course of concoction which will require at least fifty 
millions sterling to carry out. 


Tue Cerrics orn THe Bonn ?—M. Calzado, director of the Italian The- 


declared null and void. His advocate represented that Galvani had 
been engaged at a very liberal salary as primo tenore assoluto, but that he 
had made a complete fiasco in the first part which he played—that of 
Lindore in the Italiani in ieri,—and that he bad been pronounced by 
some newspaper critics not to be at all equul to the position he had taken ; 
and the advocate contended that every theatrical engagement was held 
to be void when the performer failed to please the public, in proof of 
which he cited various law authorities and precedents. M. Galvani, on 
the other hand, through his advocate, stated that M. Calzado had not en- 
gaged him until pry knew that he (Galvani) bad sung with success 
in Italy, Germany, and Belgium ; that foreign journals had spoken 
highly of bis talent, and that it was on the express recommendation of 
no less a person than Madame Borghi-Mamo, a competent jadge of sing- 
ing, that M. Calzado had engaged him. He further said that on the first 
night he had been afflicted with a cold, but that nevertheless if some 
journals had spoken ill of him, others had spoken well. He produced a 
certificate from Duprez, who is now director of the singing school at the 
Conservatoire, to the effect that he had a veritable tenor voice, and he 
said that M. Calzado’s reason for wanting to get rid of him was that, in 
addition to Mario and himself, he had engaged two other tenors, Grazzi- 
ani and Bellard, and did not need four. Galvani therefore prayed that 
the action might be dismissed, and that M. Calzado might be con- 
demned to pay him a month’s salary, which fell due on the lst of Novem- 
ber last. M. Calzado’s advocate begged that three experts might be 
charged to report on the on the extent and quality of Galvani’s voice ; 
but the tribunal without noticing this request, decided that the engage- 
ment of a performer can only be put an end to when it shall be clearly 
proved that the public have received him with marked disfavour, and 
that M. Calzado produced no such proof with regard to Galvani. It 
therefore rejected his action “ for the present,” aad ordered him to pay 
Galvani 2,571f., bis month’s salary, due on the Ist of November last.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


A Move. Patrent.—From a memoir of the late Dr. Snow, in the Lon- 
don Medical Times, we learn that on April the 7th, 1853, be administered 
chloroform to Her Majesty at the birth of the Prince Leopold. A note 





tened, und then left to cool ; at the end of five or six minutes it becomes 
hard. A second stratum may then be cast on the former, and so on. until 
the requisite thickness has been obtained. Care must be taken, however, 
to prevent the interposition of moisture between the layers, otherwise 
they will not join. One hundred parts of linseed oil and 25 parts of chlo- 
ride of sulpbur will produce the greatest hardness possible ; if the pro- 
fon of chloride be redaced to 20 or 15 parts, the mass will be supple, 
ike Iodia-rubber ; and 100 parts of oil with only five of chloride will 
thicken the oil considerably without hardening it. In this state it is so- 
luble in all the usual mediums, such as oil of turpentine, four example, 
which dissolve common oils. If a certain quantity of linseed oil be di- 
lated, with 30 or 40 times its weight of sulphuret of carbon and with one 
fourth of its weight of chloride of sulphur, a liquid will be obtained which 
will not A for some days. If this combination be laid with a brash on 
glass, wood, &c., the sulphuret of carbon will immediately evaporate, 
and the residue will become a varnish. We may state that some of these 
facts are not entirely new. In 1849, Professor Niclés, of the Faculty of 
Naacy, announced solidification of oil by the chloride of sulphar ; 
and in the same year M. Rochleder observed it and published an account 
of it in “ Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal.” —Galignani’s Messenger. 


Tae Surrrine Sanps or tue Meprrerranean.—M. Marcel de Serres, 
a learned geologist of Montpelier, has just communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences some curious facts concerning the “ dunes,”’ or shifti 
sands existing on the Mediterraneau coasts. ese sands, it must be un- 
derstood, are first thrown upon the shore by the sea ; when dry, they are 
carried inland by the winds, to the distance of several kilometres, cover- 
ing fields and vineyards to the depth of two three feet, suffocating vege- 
tation, and transforming the richest cultivation into a desert waste. 
The only effectual means of counter acting this evil is to plant tamarisks 
along the coast so as to form a barrier ; but i are frequent where 
neither plantations nor walls have been sufficient to prevent the sands 
from covering roads and fields. Last August, two houses, several stories 
high, about a mile from Agde, (Hérault) were completely buried under 
the sands. The houses happened to be uninhabited at the time, so that 
no lives were lost : and, fortunately, a north wind succeeded to the oppo- 
site one which had brought the sands, and blew them away again. M. 
Marcel de Serres, in ee this phenomenon, has discovered that these 
shifting sands form two distinct zones ; the first, consisting of very fine 
sand, contains very few shells or other organic matter , on 
the contrary, contains a large proportion of shells, round ey ory Sane 





in his diary records the event. The inbalation lasted 53 minut e 
chloroform was given on a handkerchief in 15 minim doses, and the 
Queen expressed herself as greatly relieved by the administration. He 
had previously been consulted on the occasion of the birth of Prince 
Arthur in 1850, bat bad not been called in to render bis services. Pre- 
vious to the birth of Prince Leopold he had been bonoured with an in- 
terview with Prince Albert, and returned much overjoyed with the 
Prince’s kindness and great intelligence on the scientific points which bad 
formed the subject of their conversation. On the 14th of April, 1857, 
another note in the diary records the fact of the second administration of 
chloroform to Her Majesty, at the birth of the Princess Beatrice. The 
chloroform again exerted its beneficent influence, and Her Majesty once 
more expressed herself as mach satisfied with the result. Inquisitive folk 
often overburdened Snow, after these events, with a multitude of ques- 
tions of an unmeaning kind. He answered them with all good natured 
reserve. “ Her Majesty is a model patient,” with his usual reply ; a 
reply which he once said, seemed to answer every purpose, and was true. 
One lady of an enquiring mind, to whom he was administering chloro- 
form, got loquacious during the period of excitement, and declared she 
would inhale no more of the vapour unless she were told what the Queen 
said, word for word, when she was taking it. ‘ Her Majesty,” replied the 
doctor, “ asked no questions until she had breathed very much longer 
than you bave ; and if you be | go on in loyal imitation I will tell you 
everything.” The patient could not but follow the example held out to 








Ay Antiat To THe Deatu.—Dr. Doran, in his sketches of many pain- 
ters, under the quaint title of New Pictures and Old Panels, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the latter life of Lantara, whom he styles the French 
Morland (in oae sense), but gay, dissolute, tippling, and inimitable. 

“ The death of one he loved paralysed tara. He was a painter of 
country scenes, and these he executed amid the diu and dirt of the 
noisiest and dirtiest parts of Paris. He loved nature much, but the bot- 
tle more ; and he drank the deeper because he could not see more of na- 
ture. His soul was a bright gem, and his body was its very coarse and 
ugly settiog. He was for ever expatiating on the loveliness of the coun- 
try, imagining or painting its beauties, and he the while was tipsily 
lounging before his palette, or uproariously descanting in dark taverus, 
or warmly waking love to some g fruit-seller, whom he loved 
the more, be said, because she dealt in natural productions. This ti 
siest of painters met with the very pearl of fruit-dealers, in a certain 
Jacqueline, whose voice was like a bird’s, and whose smile was like no- 
thing on earth, but—as the wine-loving artist was wont to remark—but 
in its bright promise, only like the rainbow in heaven. 

“ Jacqueline was the friend, mistress, and guardi 
ter. She lived in the lower part of the house, in the attic of which the 
desolate artist had a refuge rather than a home. He was a solitary man 
without family or kin, and Jacqueline, who reverenced him when sober, 
and pitied him when drank, loved and helped him, with all his merits 
and is. He would have died of starvation but for the poor iruit- 
girl, who saw him descend shivering and hungry from bis garret, and 
was delighted to share with him, what he was never very reluctant to 
take, her soupe, bowilli, and litre of wine. For dessert poor Jacqueline 
bestowed on her illustrious and v: d friend the rarest fruit which 
she had in her shop. The poor girl strained her very utmost to make 
Lantara prefer her back pariodr to the pablic-house, aad the careless f-l- 
low had begun to appreciate each according to its real value, when 
Jacqueline suddenly died. Lantara plunged for consolation into the 
nearest wine-sbop in the street. 

“ Under his repulsive and fiery exterior there was still some tender- 
ness of sentiment. No pressure of thirst could induce the drunkard to 

with a landecape which he had painted oa one of bis sober days, 
while Jacqueline carolled one of her rustic lays at his side, In the gar- 
ret next to that in which Lantara passed his last days there lived an old 
us almost as dranken, and quite as desolate, as the painter. 

saw him ove morning crying over this landscape in question. ‘I 
wonder,’ said she, ‘ that you do not sell that country-piece!’ ‘ Sell it!’ 
cried Lantara, not toe tipsy to be sentimental, ‘never! never! I can 
hear Jacqueline’s voice in it, coming to me through the foliage.’ 

“ He drank on till wine killed him. In bis last illness he was carried 
to the ‘ Hépital de la Charité.’ A confessor stood by his bedside admi- 
nistering what consolation be could. * Rejoice, my son,’ said the priest, 
ty are on the road to Paradise, where, as long as eternity lasts, you 

ll behold the Almighty face to face.’ ‘Face to face!’ muttered the 
broken-down artist—and he did not mean profanely,—‘ face to face! 
what! never in profile ?’—and with this artistic query poor Lantara 
died.” 





angel of the pain- 


Exo.anp New Year's Prosects.—The last year has been marked by 
the eatire absence of speculation on the part of the general public iu 
England, though moneyed men and monetary institutions have “floated” 
some considerable schemes. The Daily News gives a list of the existing 

rojects. It begins with “The Lombardo-Venetian Railways, which 

nvolve an additional capital of nive millions, of which amount three 
millions may be placed to the account of Great Britain.”’ The next 
project is the Bahia and San Francisco Railway, with a capital of 
£1,300,000 ; the Victor Emmanuel Railway Company's loan of £800.000 ; 
the Red Sea and Indian Telegraph Company, with a capital ef £800,000 ; 
‘the Indian and Australian Telegraph Company, with a capital of half a 
million, but upon which only a nominal deposit bas yet been paid; the 
Cape Town Railway and Dock Company, capital £600,000 ; the Victoria 
Station and Pimlico Railway Company, capital £675,000; the Atlantic 
Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company, capital £500,000 ; the Inter- 
colonial Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, capital £125,000; the 
Great Ship Company, capital £330,000 ; the North Rhine Copper Mining 
Company of South Australia, capital £60,000 ; the Great Southern Rail- 
way of India Company, capital one million ; and th: Madras Irrigation 
and Canal Company, capital (first issue) one million. Here we have a 
capital amounting to £11,190,000; and the list might be extended to a 
great length were we to include in it the minor uadertakings, and the 
targe number which bave failed to get their capitals subscribed. In the 
jatter eategory may be comprised the Cape (Eastern Province) Railway 
Company, capital £600,000 ; the Western Africa Malachite Copper Mining 
Company, capital £125,000 ; the Asia Mining Railway Company, capital | 
£3,000,000 ; the Irish Land Investment Company, capital £500,000 ; the | 
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Great lodian Submarine Telegraph Company, capital £1,000,000; the 
London and North Sea Fishery Company, capital £100,000; the North 
and South Juoction Railway Company, capital £400,000; the Berar aud 

East Coast of India Railway Company, capital £3,000,000 ; and many | 
others. There are other projects (most 


her. In a few seconds she forgot all about the Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and when the time came for a renewal! of hostilities found that her 
clever witness had gone home to his dinner, leaving her with the thirst 
for knowledge still on her tongue. 

Tun axp Now.—There are few advocates of the French bar to whose 
lot it has fallen to defend more illustrious clients than M. Berryer. In 
the commencement of his professional career he Was one of those who 
defended the unfortunate Ney, He was the advocate of Cambroane ; he 
pleaded for Debolle and Donnadieu ; he defended Lamennais in 1826, 
Chateaubriand in 1833, and Audry de Payraveau and Voyer d’Argen- 
son in 1834. On the 6th October 1840, Berryer stood at the bar of the 
House of Peers, in the Palace of the Luxembourg, and, Legitimist as he 
was, raised his eloquent voice in bebalf of one who was accused—to use 
the language of ‘te indictment—“ of an attempt, the object of which 
was to destroy the Government, to change the order of succession to the 
Throne, and vo excite civil war, in arming and in inducing the citizens 
and inhabitants to take up arms the one against the other.” The person 
who presided in that Court was the High Chancellor of France, Duke 
Pasquier. 
of the assembled Peers of France, was Count Portalis, late President of 
the Court of Cassation, and Senator under the present Imperial Govern- 
ment. Duke Paaquier is still living. He is in his ninety-first year, en- 
joys a green old age, and is one of the few remaining links between the 
old world and the new. He was one of the last-n Councillors of the 
last Parliament of Paris under Louis XVL., before the terrible Revolu- 
tion had swept Parliaments and the rest of the old régime away for ever. 
He vlneeal the horrors of that Revolution, was thrown into prison as a 
—e and was only saved from the guillotine by the coup d'état of the 
9th Thermidor, and the death of Robespierre. Among the Peers of 
France on the 6th October 1840 was the man who recently stood at the 
bar of the Cour Imperiale, Count de Montalembert ; and the prisoner who 
in 1840 was defended by Berryer was Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
now Napoleon III., Emperor of the French.— Daily News. 

AvsTraLia.— Among a considerable amount of commercial and general 
intelligence conveyed to the public by the Melbourne correspondent of 
the London 7imes, the following reflections and statements may interest 
the readers of the ion: 

« How different is the actual condition of this great insular continent 
from the conception entertained of it 30 years since! Every new explor- 
ation discloses new and hitherto unanticipated features, which show a 
large portion of the country to be fit for settlement. From a recent re- 
port of Mr. Gregory, in command of an expedition from South Australia, 
it seems probable that a low-lying belt of sandy desert extends from the 
great Australian bight, west & Spencer's Galf, towards the Gulf of Car- 


The Vice-President, who delivered the judgment in the name | They 


fragments of rock. This second zone remains near the coast ; the 

one, on the contrary, is carried inland as before stated. Notwithstand- 
ing their disastrous effect, these sands when mixed with rich mould make 
an excellent soil for growing the vine. 


Mareriace 1 Sicr.y-—The restrictions which make solitude in the 
world painful to ladies do not apply with equal force to women of in- 
ferior rank ; few of them, whether they marry or not, leave the world ; 
they have plenty to do tn it, and seem quite satisfied with their lot. Car- 
mela, haviog had no broken matches, bas given me but scanty inform- 
ation concerning popular courtships and marriages. The parents settle 
the match between themselves, and then refer to the young; I need not 
say that in Kogland the young people settle if first, then refer to the old. 
However, compulsion is, I believe, quite out of the question. The mar- 
riage being agreed upon by all parties, it is solemnized either in the 
open day, a proceeding held shameless, barefaced, or at twilight, when 
the bride steals out to church, escorted by a few friends. She is dressed 
in her best, has a? chains and rings, and wears a gold spadella and 
flowers in ber bair. e once met one of these decorous twilight brides, 
and very pretty and modest she lookde, leaning on the arm of her father, 
who gravely scattered sugar-plums to the boys in the sireet. She was 
going to the cathedral, and the bridegroom was invisible. In Rome the 
make sure of being never seer, by marrying at four in the morning, wh 
must make the wedding-day feel rather tedious. The Sorrento sposa does 
not leave her new home for a week, during which she is all but invisible ; 
after thie she appears once more, and acts her usual part. I am sorry to 
say that Italian wives are not very happy. Their husbands rarely trast 
or honour them ; they treat them like children, and are as jealous as 
Tarks. An Italian wife rarely knows the price of anything, not even of 
méat or vegetables, for it is the man who buys, even in the middle-class. 
A Roman wife told me that, when she married, she could not have five 
baiocchi without her husband’s knowledge. He was kind and fond of 
her, but mistrustful and jealous. In Sorrento, and io all the south, it is 
still a rule that peasant women, though t how to read, must not know 
how to write ; the reason is obvious ; if these frail and dangerous creatures 
koew how to write, they would indite love-letiers at once.—Summer and 
Winter in the two Sicilies. 


A Soctat Sxercu.—Reader, “constant’’ or inconstant, of course you 
know the Tootbpickers. One meets them at every evening party that one 
goes to. In fact, no evening party would be thought — without 
them. One is eure to find a herd of them in the doorway of the drawing- 
room, and a straggler or two is always to be seen upon the staircase. 
derive their name of Tootbpicker from the sort of after-dinner tootb- 
pick air there is about them. ey come generally in couples, and come 
rather late, and with the lazy aller look of men who have just been dining. 
So long as the toothpick en! mania continued the Toothpickers ‘vere 
always seen to be afilicted with it, and nothing but the fear of being 
placed in Bedlam prevents them, even now, from giving vent to the in- 
sanity. Evening Party-goers never need look far to a Toothpicker. 
One cannot escape seeing them, for they are always in the way. One 
can neither leave the room nor enter it without a tussle to get past them. 
If your — wants an ice, you have to squeeze through them to get 
it. And then they jam up close again the instant you’ve gone through, 
as though they were all doorsprings in their 
backbones. to the family of Wallflowers ; bat 
points of difference. In the first 
As far as we can learn. no 


bees on hinges and had 
he Toothpickers pen 

there ure between them some mark 
place, they are ouly found of the male sex. 
one ever yet has seen a female Toothpicker. If ever one existed it may 
now be classified among the extinct animals.— Punch's Pocket Book. 


A Darsty Disn to Set Berore tue Queey.—There is only one pe- 
culiarity in Christmas fare at Court which distinguishes the table of the 
Sovereign from that of her subjects, and this consists in a dish which has 
become a tradition in the royal kitchea from the good old days of George 
the Third. It is called “ plum-broth,” and in the times referred to it was 
considered sufficiently royal for complimentary portions to be sent, much 
in the same way that a haunch of venison might be given now-a-days. 
Of the constituent parts of plum-broth we are sorry we cannot enlighten 
our readers. The recipe is cherished in the royal cuisine like a Stave se- 





ntaria, uniting into one gregt insular continent what was once two 
slands, the more fertile portion lying to the eastward of this sandy belt. | 
A patriotic inhabitant of this colony, who conceals his name, offers £1,000 | 
towards further explorations, and a subscription is now in course of col- | 
lection for the purpose. It will, no doubt, be supplemented by the As- | 
sembly, and it is now thought quite practicable to traverse the continent | 
from our boundary, the Murray, to the northern coasts. For this and 
other purposes this Government is about to introduce camels as an ex- | 
periment. Those who are acquainted with the habits of the camel a firm 
that they will thrive and breed freely in this climate. 

“The gold bas certainly peopled these colonies in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, but it bas reached its maximum effect, or nearly so ; and we 
must henceforward look to other productions, such as the vine, the olive, 
the mulberry, cotton, tobacco, and rice, to promote the further progress 
of these colonies, Exploration is a necessary step to the development, 
and it is the conviction of this truth which has stimulated so much euter- 
prise in this way. 

“« We also want facts to account for some of the phenomena coanected 
with our climate. The north wind in the winter is the coldest wind we 
have ; in summer the wind from the same quarter is like the hot blast 
from a furaace, sometimes marking 117 degrees in the shade. What is 
the condition of the interior which causes this anomaly? That the north 
wind should be less hot in winter than ia summer might be inferred a 
priori, but why, coming from the tropic, should it be colder than the 
routh wind, coming from the frozen ocean? This is the problem to be 
solved, and it cannot be solved without greatly adding to our stock of 
knowledge.” 

Soripirication or Oris,—M. Perra, in a paper recently addressed to 
the French Academy of Sciences, describes a method for transforming 
vegetable oils into solid masses, through the action of chloride of sul- 
phur. This subst , when posed so as to contaio the largest pro- 
portion possible of sulphur, is poured into the oil at the common tem- 
perature : the mixture is well stirred and allowed to stand. By degrees 
it becomes warm, and the solidification takes place. The operation must 
be performed oa small quantities at a time.ju order to avoid the genera- 
tion of too high a tempcrature, which would drive off the chloride by eva- 

tion, and perbaps even carbonise the oil. As soon as the 
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| tion to the Zambezi 


cret, but in taste and flavour it is as much like a flaid plum-pudding as 
possible, though it has no more consistency than its name signifies 
George the Fourth was a great connoisseur in plum-broth, and it always 
occupied the place of honour on his Christmas table.—Court Journal. 


Qvertgs FoR SHAKESPEARIANS.—* Potations pottle deep.” Were pot- 
tles used as drioking-cups in Shakespeare’s time ; and if so, were they 
made of twisted shavings. as those in Covent Garden are? What was 
the average depth of a potation pottle ? 

Is there eviden for believing Shakespeare to have been educated at 
the Blue Coat Scuvo!, seeing that he turns Malvolio to ridicule by making 
him put oa a pair of yellow stockings? 

“ It were unmannerly to take thee out, 
And not to buss thee !” 

May we accept this as a proof that omnibases were extant in the reign 
of Heary the Eighth, and that it was then customary for the King to ride 
in them ?— Punch. 

Tue Livixestoxe Expeprrion.—Letters have been received at the 
Cape from Dr. Livingstone and other members of the exploring expedi- 
iver. The news they tain of the prog of 
the expedition is alike important and interesting. They had reached 
Tete, where a supply of couls for the steam-lauach was obtained, the first 
ever takea out of the earth in that country. Livingstone’s Makololo 
friends, whom he had left at Tete previous to guing to England, were 
foand to be still there awaiting his retarn. 





Intsu Gextry.—I bave often been puzzled to make out how the resi- 
dent gentry in the south of Ireland pass their time. They inhabit spa- 
cious mansions, secluded in wide and beautifal demesnes that are encir- 
cled by walls ten and twelve feet bigh, with overbanging coping-stones, 
They seem to live in a sort of strenuous idleness within these walls, and 
ouly pass beyond them in pursuit of field-sports, or when visiting the 
neighbouring geatry or going a journey. There is no school superin- 
teadence, no visiting of sick or distressed neighbours, no hearty chats 
with farmers or families, no persous coming to “ the house”’ for as- 
sistance or advice, no parish business—in short, no intercourse or com- 
munion with the people outside the wall and the gate, 


pora combiua xXcept 
them of foreign parentage) | tion is effected, the mass is poured out on a plate of glass, carefully flat-' and accidentally. There are no county cricket matches as in Bagland, 
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no curling matches as in Scotland, where all ranks mix for the time on | 
equal terms. Smee ee Se to have any in- 
tercourse with avy of the neighbouring lads, it is onl, as patron on the | 
one side, and as fawning parasitical flatterers and 
other. Not unfrequently may be seen up to the very gate-lodge of the | 
domain « line on each side of the road of the most wretched tumble-down | 
houses, or reeking cabins, such as no English proprietor would allow on | 
the most secluded? 

Even with the lesser gentry, whose houses are not so fenced in from the 
a the intercourse between them and the surreunding peasan- 
try is equally stiff, formal, and casual, with no cordiality on cither side, 
but with a careless air of superiority on the one and something approach- 
ing to servility on the other. Go where you will, you find not only this 
complete separation between the class of the landed proprietors and the 
rest of the community, but you look in vain for any effort on the part 
of the gentry to assist or to improve the condition of the peasantry, to 
sympathise with them in any way whatever, to alleviate their distresses, 
or even to pretend to notice them and be sorry for them. So used are 
the peasantry to this entire absence of all sympathy on the part of their 
superiors that if any one in the garb of a gentleman or lady enters their 
cabins, either for charitable purposes or for mere conversation, they 
seem puzzled and confounded, and rather inclined to be suspicious of | 
the motives of their visitor.— Letter of “* A Cosmopolite” in Times. | 


Was Wit Tett 4 Myra ?—The historic doubts thrown over the 
existence of many heroes whom the world has for centuries contentedly 
worshipped, have been for some time gradually extinguishing the libe- 
rator of Switzerland. Aon article in the January number of the Dublin 
a Magazine goes into the question in detail, evidently with creat 
care and, let us regretting add, to the annihilation of the Tell, if not of 
Tell altogether. The writer doubts the existence of the Aero, although 
he admits that such a man as Tell did exist. In conclusion, however, 
some justice is done to the ideal Tell, thus :—“ Let us add that, what- 
ever may be the uncertainty on the subject of the deeds and character of 
Wilhelm Tell, the ideal and the sentiments sbat invested him with so 
much heroism, are the vital, lofty, immortal spirit that animates a whole 
people, and has brought them glorious and triumphant through all the 
vicissitudes of time. Such a spirit has never ceased to breathe in the 
mountains and valleys of Switzerland ; it has inspired other Swiss he- 
roes, as in the Appenzel, for instance, in the fifteenth century ; it kin- 
died the genins of Schiller, whose masterpiece, Wilhelm Tell, was the 
song of the Germanic Swan, expressing the purest aspirations and the 

ti ts which bied his soul. It inspired Rossini with the Al- 
es sublimities, expressed marvellously in his magnificent opera. And 
t is impossible to contemplate, without emotion, the nobler vibrations 
of the human soul, created by that Divine Spirit, whenever Schiller’s 
* Wilbelm Tell’ is performed in that blessed land, or whenever an assem- 
bly of Swiss patriots or legislators is inaugurated by Rossini’s 
overture to his Tell, and its members proclaiming enthusiastically 
that their sentiments and history are embodied in that splendid barmony ; 
thus the human soul lives in arts. But as. the love of liberty is nothing 
more than a transient effervescence, when devoid of the religious senti- 
ments, the confederation of the Swiss hearts is immortal, be- 
cause the people of Switzerland, from their industrious cities—from their 
wooded and snowy mountains—from their grassy valleys—from the 
shades of the plain, ever contemplate, on the old soil of Helvetia, the 
deep vault of heaven, above the social sphere, and Him, the universal 
Benefactor, Creator of all.” 


A Mopest anp Moperats Prooramme!—In order to succeed in any 
one of the great objects of domestic or home policy, we must retrench 
not only the present rates of expenditure, but also the extravagant list 
of magnificent schemes which has received the sanction of the Executive. 
To accomplish anything at all we must refrain from attempting too 
much. The great Napoleon bimeelf, with all the resources of an empire at 
his sole command, never ventured the simultaneous accomplishment of 
80 many daring projects. The acquisition of Cuba, at a minimum ex- 
wre of $100,000,000, the construction of a Pacific Railroad, at perhaps 

ble the figure ; a Mexican te, international pre erance 
in Central America, in spite of all the powers of Europe ; the submissi 
of distant South American States ; the repulse of table d ds, 
in which the selfish British ry hha as encroachment is deeply in- 
terested ; the t of navy ; a largely-increased standin 
pe 4, a vital reactionary change in the mode of 

ly to the current of free-trade sentiment which is now draw- 
ing into all the nations of the tic financial 

















industrial corpora’ from 
Federal Government, involving a monopoly of monetary 
centres of trade—what Government on earta could possibly meet all the 
of such a flood of innovations? What Treasury could afford 
the drain required to supply it !—Richmond Enquirer. 


Tur Great Orrm Earer.—Of wey my tte eg the last num- 
ber of the North American Review, gives the ing personal descrip- 
tion :—“ In person he is anything but prepossessing ; being diminutive 
in stature, and awkward in his movements, with a shbrivelled, yellow, 
parchment skin. His head, however, is superb, and his face remarkably 

itive and ive ; the eyes sunken, but brilliant with the fire of 
genius and the illaminations of opium. In manners he is a model of de- 
corum, urbanity, and natural unaffected gentility. He is a magnificent 
talker, and a fine reader ; which last quality he notes as a rare accom- 
ment, whether among men or women. He is genial and hospitable 
his household. He performs set tasks of walking, day by day, in his 
—- marks bay) ay dea by deposits of stones. He has offered his 
ly, after death, to surgeons, for dissection, as his contribution to 
physiological science. He seriously believes that the dreadtul gnawing 
of the stomach, already alladed to, which arises, perhaps, from the col- 
lapee and impotency of that organ through the use of opium, is caused 
the ravages of a living animal. He is singular in habits, often 
ppears from his home for days together—no inquiry being made after 
him by his friends—and retarns as mysteriously as he went. He has two 
daughters, one of whom is married to an officer in the [Indian army ; the 
other and eldest presides over the house, and acts as bis amanuensis.”’ 


Exoqueyt Rossisu.—General Kossuth was better deserving of a crown 
than any sovereign from the shores of old Britain to the shores of old 
Hungary. The air was full of this notion of the absolute power of 
governments, and men dragged through life with only enough life to 
linger in perpetual blight without dying. Governments produced more 
anarchy than the want of them ever done : they bad heaped up diffi- 
culties in the way of the development of that spontaneous wisdom with 
which God bad provided man for bis elevation. The laws of the world 
were generally the world’s rubbish, and its statesmanship generally 
nothing bat its folly. An astronomical government, to help the world 
to tarn over and revolve in its orbit, would be no more ridiculous than 
many of the governments the world bas now. Kings had had great 
trouble with their people, but the people had had more trouble with their 

The force of the people had been wasted in building up this 

wy something called a State, as if it were anything more than a 

name—and that name was a prosperous people. But fantastic fools, 

called wise men, had each moulded and cut, and scooped out bis idea of 

what a state should be, and then attempted to crush the people into it— 
Report of Lecture by Rev. H. W. Beecher, on “ The Burdens of Sociey.”’ 

Ay Averican Opmion or Our Navy.—The notes and observations 
of Commander Walker of the U. S. Navy, on the naval review at Spit- 
head, have just been published, and his conclusions are very flattering to 
the national pride in its wooden (and iron) walls. As an exhibition 
Com. Walker says : “ It was the most magnificent fleet that has ever been 
assembled, di its wondrous perfection in the celerity and preci- 
sion with which, fiance of winds or currents, its immense power 
might be directed upon any position. This fleet, anchored in a double 
line, and extended over a space of twelve miles, from east to west, pre- 
sented a picture not at all su ive of Britain’s waning strength upon 
the ocean.” * * * “This vast and magnificent as it was, did 
not by any means disclose the whole Naval power of Great Britain. It 
was bat little more than the armament pre by the Admiralty, in 
anticipation in the Baltic, for a hundred effective 
steamers then lay in other ports, and the great complement had 
been made up, without recing the squadrons in distant seas, or in the 
Mediterranean °° <The i 
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after a two year’s war, in Russia was made bankrupt and France 
the of was but roused into full activity.’ 

And the Commander casting his gaze for a moment outward of the circle 
of war, remarks : “The most pregnant thoughts suggested by this dis- 
is the immense energy it reveais—a constructive ca- 

89 great as to have created, in the space of a few months, the most 


part of his estate, even for their very unsightliness. | ——— 


formidable of the fleet now under 


consideration—and there is no 


portion 
reascn to believe that had the Government required it, a force of small 
steamers, five times as great, could not have been equipped. One single 


six-horse 
filled the 


on board the vessels for which they were 


ers-on on the | establishment, that of Penn, at Greenwich, accepted an order for eighty- 
nes, to be completed within three months. They not only 
in the time agreed upon, but put the engines in operation 


designed.” 
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To CorrnesronpEnts.—John G 
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easily discover. 


of so eminent a layer as Herr Anderssen m 

orphy’s brilliant career in 

layer to hope to win more than 
M by, who was 


a move approximatively correct, but not 
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umvirate, Philidor, Labourdonnais, and Mc 
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thirty or more attend every = 


the Clab, and have 
Loyd. 


So.vtion To ‘Propiew No. 


Gardner.—We cannot publish your 
in consequence of an error in the position.—S. J. 
the Solution of the Problem, to which you refer, is K. to Kt. The rest you will 


ANDERSSEN’s Orrnion OF MonPuy.—The sol 


nt 
adversary commits the slightest blunder, bis ane is gone. 
to win.” —He wouid have beaten = r. A.’s opinion) the 


giving the rooms a very 
ae. Several of the most di ished of the New York players have 
visited added considerably to its attractions—am: 
With the former we have continued our 


WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


524, 
Black. 


blem, 
'd.—The key move of 


bjoined expressions from the lips 
ust be gratifying to all who take an 
Burope : “ Morphy is too strong for 
a game hére and there. He never 
, here smiled) ; but as soon as his 
If a player makes 
the right move, Morphy is dead 
great tri- 


Cugss In Brooxiyn.—The Brooklyn Chess Club is ina highly flourishing 
ition, numbering at the present time no fewer than 1 


08 members, of whom 
animated 


ong 
long- 




















[ace Seng mole pty hy ghey Any eb nee A 
cnasupane, aemmne 0 5. aS BRS Ons es cnneverre 
scored four games to our one. We give below a fine specimen of Mr. T. L.’s 
play in this match ; and say nothing of our own. 

In New Yorx.—The N. Y. Clab is also'in a prosperous condition, numbering 
from 110 to 120 members; bat owing, we presume, to the numerous 
attractions afforded by the polis, the daily di is not so numerous 
as it should be.—We wish every ity to the parent Club, with which we 
have had the honour to be iden’ six years, and hope that its mem- 
bers will feel it their duty to attend its evening meetings as often as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Tn all the States of the Union Chess is making immense strides, and new 
Clubs are springing up daily. For this we have to thank Paul Morphy. We 
would take this to Pp of giving life and anima- 
oe feeli that almost every chess-player 
must desire to w in substan his appreciation of Paul Morphy’s 
The following brilliant pry ae ye blindfold 

by Mr. Morphy pte mpg Player, before his departure wy , 

White (M.) Black (—.) fof | ) Black (—.) 

1. PtoK4 PtoK4 17. P tks QtoK2 
2. KttoK B3 KttoQB3 18. QBtksK Kt Kt P tks B 
eth KBtQB4 19. Rw K BS K RtoK Ktsq 
4. PtoQKt4 B tks P 20. QRtoKBsq KRto Kt3 
5. PwoQBs BwQBa a eens Q Rto K B aq 
6. Castles PtoQ3 22. KttoKB4 RtoK Kta 
7. PtoQ4 P tks P 23. P 0 Q5 PtoQB4 
8. P tks P Bto Kt3 ae he B3 KBto 
omer: QKttoQR4 25. Ktto K 2 Qtw K th 
10. Ktto K Kt5 ew ty 26. Kt to K Kt 3 Fee 
IL. QtoQ Rich wQB3 27. RtksK BP Btks 
12. Q tks Kt KttoK R3 28. R tks B RtksR 
13. K to R sq Castles 29. Q tks R ch » bed 
14. Pwo KB4 te R sq 30. ¢ he to K Kt sq 
15. PtoK BS PtoKB3 31. PtoK7 RtwoK4 
16. Kt to K 6 Q B tks Kt 32. KttoK R5 Rtks K Pat K 4 

and White mated by force in five moves. 


Game of Chess Played at the ar Chess Club between Messrs. T. Loyd 
and F’. Perrin. 


Black (Mr. P.) White (Mr. L.) Black (Mr. P.) White (Mr. L.) 
1. PtooK4 PtwK4 19. P tke P Q tks R 
2. K Kt to BS Ktto B3 20. Rto Baq SR Ese 
3. PtoQ4 t tke P 21. KtoR tks QP 
4. Kt ths Kt P tks Kt 22. BoK B3 PwKB5 
5 Beene Kt to K 2 23. BtoQ2 BwQBa 
6. QtoK R5 Kt to K Kt3 24. KttoKR5S Btks Kt 
7. BwK2 25. Q tks B Pt K Kt3 
8& PtoKB4 Castles ere by QRtwQ 
9% PtoK5 Peet 27. PtoK R3 BwQkts 
ete PwQB4 28. B tks B Q tks B 
ll. Pte QKts onais 29. BtkeesQPch KtoR 
12. Kt to Q2 toK B4 30. BtoQ B4 P07 {e 
13. KRtB3 BtoK3 rersy QR 
M4. KttoK Bsq PtoQB5 (a) 32. K to Kt 2 KwKs8 
15. Bto K 2 B to K B2 (6) $3. PtoQR3 QBs 
16. QtoK R3 Kt tks K P (e) 34. Bw KB QtoK B7 
17. P tks Kt Q tks P and ‘k resigned. 
18. Ktto Kt3(d) P tQ6 
a) The best move.—(b) Completely thwarting Black’s attack.(c) A 
illiant sacrifice and app tly sound.—(d) Overlookiag White’s reply of 
PtQ6. He should have played B to Q sq.—(e) This and the subsequent 
moves are very well played by White. 
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‘spon inapection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRICE, the 


which, for seme VARIETY, and EX: is 
MENT IN dew YORE, vot! — World. o-ahs ous 
io 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
— MascractUgeRs’ Acerts, Lonpow. 
by steamers and sailing vessels, 
MEN'S — and will be foand, 
best house for NOMY in the U 








SALE OF SALMON FISHERIES IN LOWER CA NADA. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL BE RECEIVED AT THIS 
Office uatil NOON of TUESDAY, the FIFTRENTH MARCH, 1889, for Five Years’ 
Exclusive Rights of Salmon and Sea Trout Fishery, upon the undermentioned 

Rivers of Lower ia: 
warro, Great Ni 


The Rivers Mf Ne juan, Moisic, Sainte Mar, = 
bas), Pentecost, . |, Laval — Saint 7 pA ys 
a le severally as Estuary and Fluviatile H: the former | bordered seawards: 


delings 
by low water mark, and riverwards not to exceed the line of high water, including one mile 
of frontage on each side, togetber with use of whatever buildings thereat may belong to the 
Crown, also permission to appropriate all necessary timber and fue. ; the laiter, er Fluvial 
Division, to consist of the Whole course of stream upwards from its confluence with tidal 


waters. 
The Ri Bnglish, Bersimis, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochon, Grande Berger. 
P lie B , Little Saguenay, St. Johns (en haut.) and Blackor Salmon, to be 
le as reg like frontage aod all 
rivileges 


similar inclusive. 
0. ' the expiry of said period, may obtain a renewal of Lease for other four 
next ensuing, On such terms as shall be at that time determined by (he Gevernor 


y, 
General te 
neral in Council. 
Leases of the Moisie, Goodbout, Bersimis and Jeremie, will be made subject to the occu. 
the Hon Hadson’s Bay Ly of the tenements now in tet fi wntil 
mation of their Lease of “The King’s Poste” on the 15th November 1999. 
, Sealed and Endorsed “Tender for Fisheries,’ wo be addressed to the Grown 
Lands Department. Torocto, should specify : 
First—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 
Second—The annual rent proposed for both, or for either hmit, separately 
‘be names, &c.. of two good securities resident in Oan for due falfilment of the 
conditions of such contract. 
The rent will become payabie half-yearly. 
‘or paruculars application to be made to this Dopartment, or to the Superintend 
ent of Fisteries for Lower Canada, at Quebec. 
P. M. VANKOUGHNRT, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. 


onne, Petite 
tively inse, ards the estuary and inner characters, bu: a 
other ust 


Crown Lands ment, 
Toronto, bh December, 1858. 





COMMUNICATION. 
HAT THERE ARE MANY DISEASES, WHICH, EVEN IN THE PRE- 
sent advanced stage of medical science, are but imperfectly understood, 
and consequently but vaguely treated, is literally and lamentably trae. Nor is 
it to be su that those maladies, which are incorrectly apprebended, will 
be the most successful manner, by the medical practitioner. It is 
within comparatively ee that Quinine has been found so uniformly use- 
ful in chills and fever, the period is still leas since the practice of venesec- 
tion, (blood letting) has been abandoned in acute inflamations, by the ma- 
<r 


pg alee py dis- 
closing more rational views and pathologies of obscure d. , and more direct 


4 jolt 


dersigned, in a sin n , has end d to throw some light 
a disease, acknowledged by books and eminent Physicians, to be 
, if at all understood, and to disabuse the public of the impression of its in- 


e has devoted several years to the investigation, elucidation and treatment of 
the forms of it, with entire success as to results, and to which he invites 
rn a refutati 


+ Ati 





= 





bat still attempt to 
rally say it is a triv 
own Physician. Most authors say, it is an inflammation of the * Schneiderian” 

which extends to the “ funces,” and the membranes of the throat 
and bronchia. Upon this supposition treatment has generally been directed to 
the throat, with what success I need only refer to the victims themselves. 

The origin of Catarrh is Nor with these membranes, but elsewhere ; it is trae 
these organs are implicated and more or less inflamed in all cases of Catarrh, 
but they are inflamed because of an acrid fluid or mucus discharged upon them 
been mistaken for cause, may 


E 





month. 
Applicants by letter must describe fully their case and symptoms. 
R. GOODALE, M.D., No. 3 Bond Street, N. Y. 
it mecessary to eee entravee ae ya Mean. we > Sve & whe- 
aitridatabie Mr. FREDRICK business, but certain 














ther ihis fact is wo an increase in F te 
that the piciures taken at 685 Breadway, are « Journal. 
9 
Re a te 
688 way. 
G TES & ey Piver fee ee ens —_ be 
T 


GIMBREDE’'S several N: and Origi styles of Initial Dies, 
Rae pe pe eg 7 8 
THOMAS DUGAN, 
FPURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTRENTH 8T. 


DSTEIN (Julia L. Northall to instrue- 
ee Ora ann ir rentanse. No. ay FF ed w be made 








at ine 





hours, wishes to find pu- 
. ob fit young goniewen 
Coliege. Roiereaces piven on appteniiia ta" & GMA, box 3125, 





EAheart, Ast 





M&: A. D. WHITE, , Cate at the Merean 
Ld Assuciation of New York lor seven years), respectfully offers bis services 
Literary tuioos, Universities, Colleges, Schools, &e , throughout the Unite t States and 
the and Pp jon of ( rT of Libraries, 





arranged and kept in perfect order upon the 
5 os anoum ; 8,000 10 10,000 vols., $20 per annam ; 
—K PAIRING, RENUVATING, and REBINDING 
aod be done 


vols., 
apoum. 


au 
thereto. 

omaae Privese Libraries following 
6,U0u 10.000 to 
exeouted 
iy on the 
TSE, EXPENSe, and RISK q ial attention will be ai 
to the colleeuon of deficient numbers of PERIUDIVALS & NEWSPAPERS, of remote 

or recent dates, either Sritish. , German or Ame dressed 


y rican.— as abeve lo 
NORTON, Appletons’ Building, New York, will meet with immediate 


*® 





J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 7 


D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
; 





OR COUGHS, COLDS, 
EOTOBAL LUZENGES. rr 
F » —- THOM T. GREEN, 


CON! = Dr, 
BOUMPTION, de - «\o-pmeumata 


Broadway, cor. 14th Street. 





Post OFrIcE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southampton and Havre 
per Steamer A#AGO, will close at this Office on SATURDAY the ES Ved. wt 
103, o'clock, A. M. ISAAC. V. POW: . 








NOTICE.—The Mails for © Pacific Coast 
eee ee ee Sdti elt deste hs Sue x BANTRY Ar ae 
Feb., at 1 o'clock, A. Vv. FOWLER, Posunaster. 








R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 








Fo gen ye hag 
cleaning Kid Gloves. Put up, aod forsale by » apt p> A N, 














CUARIRDNAhes ceapairnae ar arncam, GRA 


LO., Nos. 166, and 756 


a Sa ee 


60 





THe AVGi or. 





READ THE WONDERFUL CURES OoFr 
BRONCHITIS, BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, 
AND HOPELESS CONSUMPTION. 


| The Rev. Dr. LEONARD, Editor of the Exe- | 
| ter (N. H.) News Letter sa: | 

Dr. J. it. Stafford’s Olive Tar.—As this 

is the season for Colds and Palmonary difficul- 

ties, we would again cal! the attention of suffer- 


J. BR STAPPORD'S 


OLIVE TAR 
Imparts Magnetism 
when it is | ers to this invaluable Remedy. LF a 
it over a and have great con n 
CAGE, AOVEEE CS SEALED efficacy cso sensed for the cures for which it 
As Directed. | is prescribed. We have also used Dr. Srar- 
| Forp’s Inon AND SuLravr Powpers, and have 
The Magnetism of } great confidence in thom . Oy in ion 
to s m gener: i an r. 
THE OLIVE TAR | yy, have feted both, ad know that there is 
not the slightest touch of quackery or impos- 
empeqen | ete thts cian 
the m | by a Practical an c 
and made "somfortable to an accurate w- 
by the Minerals in the Blood. | ledge of Physiology. 
TAFFORD" | The Rev. EDW'D BRIGHT, Editor of the 
J. R. STAFFORD'S Examiner, the leading Protie peoee in New 
TRON & SULPHUR | York City. says, editorial raminer, 
WDBRS | Des.t9, 1858.) a ie 
“The letter of the Rev. Mr. Spinning, pub- 
Act directly on lished in the advertisement of Mr. Stafford, and 
THE BLOOD; bearing 80 much undoubted testimony to the 
Purifying and Revitalizing | efficacy of his Olive Tar, 7 Iron and Sulpher 
i : ‘ Powders, was put in t rom the original letter 
& —- a ae s. of Mr. Spinning, and. any verbatim copy of the 
its | same. Mr. Stafford’s eT will give other 
| particulars respecting his medicines. 
Burrexnxvuts, Otsego Co., 
BOTH REMEDIES N. Y., Nov. 30, 1868. { 


should always | J. R. Srarrorp, M. 
be used } New York. 
| Sir: I am constrained to give you my 
FOR ALL DISEASES volantary testimony to the great excel of 
of the “OLIVE TAR” and ~. « — -— 


‘OR THE BLOOD.” I 
Throat or Lungs. them to all who are siering trom 
Asa 


PURIFIER AND VITALIZER 


D., No. 315 Broadway, 


—the Olive Tar principally, and the ——- as 
of the Blood, an oY In my own = ~? rd 

d vi power 
he earnestly recommends Olive Tar when using both. ym and 
a. | commend your” Iron aad Suipbur Powders’ 

commend your “ Iron ur Pow: 

TRON & SULPHUR + many more word, bat one sentence 
POWDERS. ge pee estimate of these re- 
, other meiicinee may relieve, but 





eta J ny 


A Bronchial Difficulty MY TESTIMONY IS B Is wos ON THE 
or FOLLOWING FAC 


1. —_| 
15 YEARS’ STANDING, | prouchill aim@edity ct ehent binec tar a a0 9 
Loss of Voice. ing—the result of the Scarlet fever. For the 


last four or five years every cold has thrown 
THE LUNGS ARE AFFECTED. 
A $ it more pubis more upon my 3, and, at times, 


Physician Recommends —— om | 
“OLIVE TAR.” 

“ It works like a charm.” 
IT RELIEVES AT ONCE. 
PREACHES 
EVERY DAY DURING 
A REVIVAL, 
which lasted 
EIGHT WEEKS. 
THE PEOPLE SAID A 
MIRACLE 
had been performed. 

A Prominent 
PREACHER 
OF THE GOSPEL 
has been restored to 
HIS LABOURS. 








hich promise strength 
Gosre. Trumpet” many happy 
, while the “ Olive Tar” has driven awa: 
thought that I must be -_ 


A Lady given up 
by Physicians and Friends to 
Die of Consumption. 
The OLIVE TAR is used 
to relieve some of the wee 
PAIN OP DYING. ae Ge 2 oy cee 
She ts at once | every sense. The Olive Tar was continued, 
relieved from all Pain, mera ty A pay - of my 
and is soon 


perfectly restored. | 





te | 
BRONCHITIS | 
accompanied | 


by a constant, te Cough, | , 
is cured aa, jon, p eas at the last account her cough 
ent be throat was healing. 
‘act 


The effect of 
OLIVE TAR 


j every expecting to die. 
UPON | has used it, and still is using it with gratifying 
INFLAMED LUNGS. . Her health is better ina at task jong an 


called on 
me, who had been troubled at his lenge 8 5 
Fe mo Srom his 
I induced him the Olive 
— at our “os interview 


Is cured. , Olive 


The Clergyman sends - 
THE OLIVE TAR | Given ur To Dre BY Hs PHysicraNns, ov Con- 
SUMPTION, _— rrom THE Lunes Pro- 
To a Neighbour, who is FUSELY. eS 
SUPPOSED TO BE pyINo or | “ Olive Tar 
CONSUMPTION s 
¥ covery. He had just sent for 
Read the Result. saying, “ * had done | him more good 
7. f could give you Instances of the 
Remarxasce Power or rue “ Ovive.Tar”™ ix 
Severs Buans.—I/t removes in, avoids 


What but the infusion of 
MAGNETISM blistering and soreness afterwards. 
For CHILBLAINS it is the best remedy I 
Could at once Allay | know of. 
the pains of oan, ay Gor, 


ours gratefully, 
0. F. A. SPINNING, 


BURNS OR CHILBLAINS ? 
| Pastor of Baptist Church. 


OLIVE TAR, 50 cents a bottle, or 75 cents when sent free by mail. Iron 
and Sulphur Powders $1 a package ; 3 packages $2 50. Sent anywhere free 
by mail, on receipt of money or stamps, by 


J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 315 Broadway, New York. 








January 2 29 





FINANCIAL, 


RICHARD BELL, es Mi 
A Ni =z 
J. RAB a3 Willtam New Vork. 
Ores. FOR Salm, 3 Bede ON THE ‘mene BANK OF pe AND ON THE 
Bank of Mont: ts Branches in ©: . in sums to suit Parchasers. 
a —yy,- pm ig otes, and Drafw, payable in Canada pur- 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPANT, CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


HOLLAND, 


PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
BELGIUM, 


sw ‘i mata RUBSSI 
ITA SWED! 


GOMER BESHOCT A CAIRO 
ac, 


FRANCE, 

GREAT BRITAIN, 

IRELAN: 

ATHENS BEYROUT, _ 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 
@diee tn Bow Wests, Ho. 6 Wall Besect. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. ¥. @ GALIFCREEA & EXCHANGE CO, 


, N.W., 
ISPATCH ans CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 18 
LANDS, b ‘and 3b of each month. 
Exchange on 


hy 
ay! nye bY 
Oregon, and the Sand wieh Isiands for sale at al] times. 


REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON sae ABOVE BANKS IN 8UMS TO pete FROM # UPWARD, 
YABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVER 


metiie: ieee”: 


Issued by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STRRETS, NEW YORK 


IssUs 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 














WN, BROTHERS he 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Iasue Credits for TRAVELLERS, availabie in any part of the world. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND worms PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 





Sreries, on6 Wile pardiances and eeiiested en Engiand, Incinnd, Sestnnd, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


SSON, 
-HG {No 29 Wiliam Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. 


L. 8. LAWRENCE & CO, 
BANKERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW Y 
DEALERS IN BONDS, esoons BA BANK i ore senorn, LaND WARRANTS, AND 





Also make Cotiections throughout a Us, oa: Catrrommia, and Orgcor. 





BELL, 
General Financial Agent. 
B34, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
; oS ere ee eee ees 2% William 
ew 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Barx or CHARLESTON 


on the 
ts of Ob “aANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
LanD, ScoTLanp and Wass. 


payable at any of the Banks in Exeianp, Ine 





AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUERS LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 


INSURANCE. 











OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE ey oF LL $ COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 3.st December, 1868 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from tet Jonuasy, 1858 to 3st De- 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums......................<.... 00+ - $4,890,793 06 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks ; nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
connected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Of from lst January, 1858, to 3lst December, 1858... 3,494,614 20 


The Company have the following Assets, viz :-— 
Stocks of the United States, of the State of Hew York, of New York Cit 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ‘tifleates of profite will be pats to He holders 
therect, or their legal representatives, ce acd after Tuseday, the First day of February 


ver reserving OVER TWO ey nn ~ | profits, the outstanding certificates 

ot hae ub ao wil beaver and, Pid wie Noddy tet o nc 

legal representatives, on c y, the <7 y ‘ebruary next, 

-~ = ll interes thereon will cease. The to be produced at te time of payment, 
Av dividend of FORTY PER CENT Wty declared on the net earned premiums of the Com “ 

ny, for the year ending Sist ber, 1858, for which certificates will be issued on and 

Tuesday, ie Pre aay ot Pebroary wnat 


The of ee Comoe from the Ist July, 2G. wees 
Ee certificates were iss: 
jana. Te ist sy 1858, to Ist January, a 
Total profits for 163, years 


The certificates intone $8 WRB, att GBper cont. of ho teen ef Gat your, 
have been redeemed by cash 


Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1859 


By Order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Josuva J. Henny. 
Grores G. Hoasox. 


Joun D. Jonns. 
Crarces Dennis. Meyer G 

W. i. Moors. Epwano i. PGuanex, 
Tuomas Tiesto. 


P. A. Bancess, assem Woon. 


. Hewry Boxer. 
Coane. Grins eu. 
Hewer O. Brewes. 


Lenor ’ 
Danren S. MILLER. 
Niou. 


Jos. Gausarp, Ja. 
8.T 


JOHN D. JO) 


N President. 
c aa & DENNIS, y ‘] President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 24 Vice President. 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital 
THIS COMPANY —— A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


al property, buildings, ships in and cargoes, on terms as low as are 
Constent withthe secant of We insurers and th tnaured 





panactons. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Josern B. Vannvm, Martin Bares, Jr., 
LeonarD APPLesy, Dvuptey B. Fviier, 
ny L. Voss, 
Warren Dewano, Jr., 
Henry V. 





Pantet Parisn, 
Gustavus A. Conover, 





INSU R A N c €. 
—~ "mh ___>z*k_z*#_*x_~—_E=_—_=—=—= 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH ACCUMDLATIO’ $6,500,000. bo natps CHARGE FOR 
C pA LD Hal Fromme may remain on loan. Losses Prompuy paid Nae 
_ Sa oe wan beret 

GEO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvazy. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
£2,000.000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Paid up Capita! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $230,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid. 
In addition to its Fire Business, this Company is prepared to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 

NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 
James McCall, 
COMMITTER OF MANAGEMENT. 

Royal Phelps, 
Benj. B. Sherman, 
W. Butler Duncan, Henry L. Routh, 
Henry A. Smythe, P 
Epuunp Hurry, Surveyor. 


Adam Norrie, Richard Irvin. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN 


$1,000,0000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, 

$750,000. 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK AGENCY, 

NO. 62 WALL STREET. 
THOMAS A. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Junn., Secretary. 
Jas. A. Alexander, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or THs General AGeNTs ror THE UniTgp Srarss, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 
T= undersigned aanty give be» that the name of the National Loan 
Fund Life Assurance Society ft Lantee, Sao tems cease ty on 26 of 
Parliament to which the Royal Assent was given on the 2d July last 
THE meta gems LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that Jay hey a to receive ications 
favourable a ang cotnting the Rates of Premium can be obtained 
tt thelr Office Ni aula se or from any of their numerous Agents 
throughout the U 





— BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Robert J. Dillon 


HABICHT. 
 HOLBROOKE, | General Agents. 


RL gy) SSASTAE 


FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 
Invested in the United States, upwards of 
Seven Hunprep and Firry Txovusanp 


Do-rars. 
Yearly Revenue, Two axp One Quarrer 
Mittion Dottars. 


The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimrrep. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 
James Brown, Ese.,.. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ.,| JOS. GAILLARD, JR.5 ESQ. 


EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ., | ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM.S. WETMORE, ESQ. 


Resident Secretary,....-Atrrep Pett, Esq. 

. .Epmunp Hurry, Esq. 
-Atex. Hamutton, Jr., Esq. 
Bankers, . .PHenix Bawx,..Cammann & Co. 


Counsel,...... 





= a 


Lil PA PO’ THE 
Fe ee tr ey 
warded Medals at the London "s 








